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“LA QUESTION MALGACHE.” 


MADAGASCAR occupies to-day a position, in a political point of view, 
as anomalous as her modern history is abnormal. From the days of 
Marco Polo to these recent ones of more authentic sources the gredt 
island of Africa has been, and still remains, a puzzle to the geograph- 
ical and the natural student. Inhabited by races whose origin is dis- 
tinctly Malay, and not negro, she follows suit, physically and naturally, 
the far-distant islands of the Eastern Archipelago and Malay penin- 
sulas rather than the vast continent so near her neighbor. In many 
things she has distinct characteristics of her own. In the vegetable - 
and animal kingdoms is this particularly the case, and no land presents 
a wider or more interesting field to the determined student of nature. 
To the general reader, however, Madagascar appears alone as some far- 
off, isolated island, inhabited by a crude and barbarous people, whose 
history has been a history of murder and of bloodshed, and whose 
country has been the burying-ground of independent, but zealous, mis- 
sionaries. Hence, to understand the importance of the late French 
movements towards possession, a better knowledge of the value of 
Madagascar to a vast and growing trade is necessary. For a thousand 
miles her sandy shores are washed on one side by the waters of the 
Mozambique,—the channel of the East African coast,—and on the other 
by those of the Indian Sea,—the highway of commerce to the East. 
As from Zanzibar to Cape Town there is not a harbor worthy the name, 
so from Mauritius to Anjer the seaman finds a trackless ocean; 
whereas on the Madagascar coast, on both sides, there are many and 
noble bays, anchorages that are well protected, and communication with 
the shore generally easy. This latter fact has not passed unnoticed by 
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the adventurous traders who have built up the commercial depots of 
East Africa, and for years strenuous efforts have been made to establish 
ports on the other side of the channel. Generally speaking, these efforts 
have not resulted favorably. To-day there exists at the sandy island 
(Nos Vey) opposite the Sakalava settlement of St. Augustine, on the 
southwest side, a French trading-station; at Tullear Bay, farther to the 
north, one American, one English, and one French trading-station ; at 
Mourondara, a Sakalava town, though under Hova rule, two or three 
agencies; at Myanturano, about the centre of the west coast, one Amer- 
ican trader; at Majunga, a Hova sea-port, several trading-houses; and 
at Nosi Bey (owned by the French) quite a number of agencies and 
posts. When it is remembered that these six “stations” represent 
totally the European impression made upon a coast-line that stretches 
for a thousand miles along a continent that has developed in recent 
years a wonderful commercial growth, the fact becomes the more 
marked. The ingress of civilization into Madagascar was due, in 
reality, to the missionaries of the northeast, and not to the traders of 
the west coast. In fact, their interests have always been antagonistic, 
for the traders’ high profits depend much upon the credulity of the 
natives and their ignorance of civilized barter, whereas the missionary 
deprecates the rum traffic, the introduction of arms, and the bad example 
set by the loose morals of the trader. Broadly speaking, Madagascar 
is inhabited by three races of men,—the Hovas, who live in the north 
and east; the Sakalavas, who occupy the southern part; and the Bet- 
sikeos, scattered along the southern shores. Her political history, 
however, has resolved itself into an account of the rise and progress of 
the Hova race, and this progress is indisputably connected with the 
introduction of Christianity. It is only seventy years since Radama I., 
the Hova Napoleon, ascended the throne, and though since then Chris- 
tianity has heen alternately fostered and suppressed, still its influence has 
permeated every forward movement and encouraged every advance. 
Successive kings and queens have, little by little, extended the Hova 
arms and control over the whole north, and would have, no doubt, 
ultimately controlled the entire island. Still, even at the present time, 
Christianity has powerful enemies at the Hova capital,—the descend- 
ants and followers of a proud, native aristocracy, who have never given 
up the religion of their ancestors. Classing these as the “Idol Party,” 
and recognizing how ready they would be to revive their former influ- 
ence, the more unfortunate, in at least a religious light, appears the 
French attack. With regard to the Sakalavas a few words will suffice. 
They are a barbarous and somewhat treacherous race, that have 
exhibited no desire for civilization, and upon whom the missionaries 
have been unable to make any perceptible effect. Though far outnum- 
bering them, they have for years been retreating before the Hovas. 
They have no interest in the French attack, and are unaffected by it. 
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There is no more brilliant victory in the history of religion than that 
achieved by the Christian missionaries among the Hovas. In recent 
years the march of modern ideas has been rapid and conclusive. 
Schools have sprung into existence everywhere, churches built, the rising 
Hova generation generally taught, and the useful arts of civilization 
fostered and encouraged. But as the resources of the country became the 
more developed, the greedy eyes of the two great commercial rivals in 
the East were turned towards her. The history of the French in Mada- 
gascar has been one of continued aggression, of native expostulations, 
and subsequent bloodshed. It dates as far back as 1642, when the 
French attempted--a-eolony under a charter from Cardinal Richelieu. 
They took possession of the island of St. Mary, on the northwest coast, 
in 1643, and there formed a connection with Madagascar that has ever 
‘ since been maintained. The bigoted Jesuit priests who accompanied 
this expedition aroused to fury the jealousy of the natives, and the 
colony was destroyed. Another attempt in 1745 met with the same 
fate in 1754. A third effort in 1773 by that strange character, Count 
Beniowski, at’ Antongil Bay, on the mainland, was for the time suc- 
cessful. Beniowski conceived the romantic idea of establishing an 
independent Eastern kingdom, proclaimed himself king, under the title 
of King Ampansacabe, and in 1785 seized all the French ports. The 
French sent a frigate to Antongil Bay to destroy the new settlement, 
and Beniowski was killed in the first engagement. The history of 
Malagassy progress now becomes the history of Radama I. He died 
in 1828. The French then held the isle Ste. Marie, and the island of 
Nosi Bey, they had purchased, on the west coast. In 1829 the French 
made an attack upon Tamatave, the most important Hova sea-port. 
It was the death-knell to Christianity in Madagascar. Every possible 
cruelty was practiced against the native consorts from 1834 to 1841, 
when the “Idol Party” flattered themselves that the new creed had 
been utterly exterminated. In consequence of these outrages the 
French and English fleets bombarded Tamatave in 1845, but without 
any satisfactory results. Up to 1854 Madagascar was completely de- 
serted by Europeans. A few traders at Tamatave, and the aforemen- 
tioned trading-posts at St. Mary and Nosi Bey, were all that remained 
of a vigorous trade and religious campaign. In 1862, Radama II. 
ascended the throne, and attempted to restore the Christian influence ; 
he was strangled the following year, and his wife, Rosahernia, suc- 
ceeded him. She in turn was followed by the present sovereign, who, 
marrying the prime minister, has, by the public destruction of the 
ancient idols and by her own professions, completely restored the Chris- 
tian influence. 

During these latter years the French have unceasingly pressed 
the claims and advanced the interests of France in Madagascar. Con- 
stantly arousing the jealousy of the Hovas by the evident aim at 
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ultimate possession, still the former have met each demand with indem- 
nity and each insult with resignation. The success of the English in 
Egypt was the doom to Malagassy independence. Fired by that easy 
conquest and the trade complications of centuries, the French have 
revenged themselves in laying waste the sea-ports of a semi-civilized 
people, and, without one shot in return, in driving them back from the 
coast, rendering the country inaccessible, and retarding civilization 
among a willing and gentle race for years. 

“La Question Malgache” began to agitate the island again in the 
spring of 1882. In August, 1882, the French residents in Madagascar 
addressed a pitiful and inflammatory letter to the president of the 
French republic, setting forth their real or imaginary wrongs and 
perils, and demanding protection and interest. This petition was 
signed by fifty-three persons, of whom a native writer speaks as “some 
are merely boys; others would be in much danger and peril if they 
returned from whence they came; some are just from Réunion, and 
cannot have had time to learn much of the country; a great many are 
in such peril and danger as to be married to native wives; others are 
persons discontented with Madagascar, because they cannot immediately 
make fortunes; and the few remaining signatures surprise one, and 
lead to the question, ‘What is the Question Malagassy?”” “La Ques- 
tion Malgache” began with the affair of a certain dhow, called the 
“Toale,” manned by an Arab crew, and flying the French flag. This 
dhow, loaded with arms, put into a little creek on the west coast. The 
importation of arms being distinctly against Hova laws, a protest was 
made to the French government, but no attention being paid an “ out- 
rage” followed,—the Arab crew was attacked and killed and the dhow 
destroyed. Certain negotiations followed through Mr. Bandais, the 
French consul, and resulted in the Malagassy government paying an 
indemnity of ten thousand dollars to the French. As the Hovas had 
been warned that the sending of troops to the west coast would be 
looked upon as an act of hostility, it is hard to see how they could have 
prevented the “'Toale” massacre. The indemnity was paid under pro- 
test. The dhow affair was soon aggravated by the embargo put upon 
the Hova prime minister’s yacht, the “ Antananarivo,” and the attempt 
to prevent the landing of a cargo of arms from the United States 
ordered by the Hova government. Then came the hauling down of 
the chiefs’ flags on the west coast, the attempt to delay the departure of 
the Hova embassy abroad, and the claims of French jurisdiction over 
the whole west coast of Madagascar. The final departure of the Hova 
embassy, the repulse it experienced at Paris, is already a matter of his- 
tory, and need not be detailed here, except to state that the Malagassy 
difficulty with the French was now severely complicated. “ La Ques- 
tion Malgache” may, therefore, be narrowed down to the following 


heads: 
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First. The claims and accusations made by M. Bandais, the French 
consul, 

Second. The moral effects and results. 

Generally speaking, the former may be classified as follows, con- 
stituting the causes for the present situation here : 

First. The dhow “Toale” affair; the indemnity and feeling aroused. 

Second. Hauling down the chiefs’ flags on the west coast. 

The treaty of 1863 establishes the sovereignty of the queen of Mad- 
agascar over the whole island. When by the Lambert treaty the 
Hovas paid an indemnity of two hundred thousand dollars, a clause 
was inserted which said, “ France abandons all claims to said territory,” 
and as since then the ports included between the twelfth and sixteenth 
parallels of latitude have paid duties to the Hova government, it is 
difficult to understand the right of the present step. 

Third. The embargo of the “ Antananarivo.” 

This was done ostensibly to prevent the threatened transportation 
of troops to the west coast, and was, very naturally, bitterly resented by 
the Hovas. 

Fourth. The attempts made to prevent, by an armed boat’s crew 
sent by the French consul, the landing of a cargo of American arms. 

Fifth. The land question. 

It is a rule that “land cannot be sold to foreigners according to the 
laws of Madagascar.” There are some reasonable causes of complaint 
on this subject. In fact, when the French agitation first began, every- 
body was glad to see a pressure brought to bear on the Hova govern- 
ment to regulate the leasing of land. The native laws lack in detail, 
and to a foreigner the bargain for land is both tiresome and annoying. 
Not in the land case alone, but in other laws this is a peculiar trait of 
the Hova character. The Hova laws say that foreigners may lease 
freely, but they gtate no conditions, no term of years, so that a rent 
becomes a bargain, often with much delay and always with aggravating 
complications. However, I do not believe but that, with patience and 
with an understanding of the Hova fondness for haggling, any honor- 
able immigrant would succeed in obtaining land in Madagascar. 

Sixth. A general accusation that Madagascar refuses to open itself 
to the ways of civilization and improvement. 

It must be remembered that Madagascar has but taken her infant 
steps towards civilization,—that she looks to those other nations grown 
old in the science of progress for help, for encouragement, and for ex- 
ample. The Malagassy queen’s government may be said to be divided 
into two great parties: one the “ New Party,” or the educated genera- 
tion, who are eager to open the country to all improvements. The 
prime minister is the leader of this party. The other party is the 
conservative element, the leading names of which are little known to 
foreigners. They are, however, men of great influence with the people. 
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The true government of Madagascar must consist of an even balance 
of these two political elements. Noisy agitation tends to embitter a 
powerful clique, to engender ill will towards foreigners, and to uproot 
too violently the traditions and the customs of generations. 

Seventh. An accusation that life and property are in constant 
danger in Madagascar. 

There is less crime in this country than in perhaps any other. The 
Hova race is in reality a mild and temperate one. All the “ outrages” 
that have been committed have been from motives of jealousy aroused 
to bitterness, or vengeance for the disregard of laws by foreigners,— 
laws that, however “ nigger,” are still native and binding. The Saka- 
lava element is hasty and somewhat revengeful. The Hovas exert but 
a nominal control over them. The “murders” so often quoted are 
always perpetrated by the Sakalavas, with, no doubt, just cause in their 
own eyes. 

The above are the salient points of each claim and accusation. Out 
of them have grown the political difficulties between the Malagassy and 
France. 

“ La Question Malgache” was brought to a crisis by the appear- 
ance off the Hova sea-port of Majunga of the French fleet. Here were 
stationed, it was said, not less than five thousand Hova troops. The 
town was defended by an old and dilapidated fort on the promontory 
running out to the westward, and a tumble-down fortification sur- 
rounding the governor’s house and Hova town on the hill. Facing 
the sea-front, and extending some distance beyond, were built the rather 
pretentious houses and stores of the Mohammedan population ; here, 
too, were all the foreign consulates and many traders’ headquarters. 
The surrounding country is hilly, and covered with luxuriant vegeta- 
tion, while the muddy waters of the Bemtibooka form many outlying 
shoals and sandspits, On the 12th of May the French, gunboat “ Bour- 
saint” steamed in and anchored. She was followed on the 13th of May 
by the “ Vaudreuil,” and on the 15th of May by the flag-ship (R. A. 
Pierre) “ Flore,” and the gunboats “ Beautemps Beaupre” and “ Pique.” 
The night of the 15th of May the “ultimatum” was sent on shore to 
the Hova governor of the town. Ramambazafy either could not un- 
derstand or did not wish to understand the terms. The Hovas hastily 
retreated to a small town—Maravoay,—about twenty-five miles up the 
Bemtibooka. At 6 A.M. of the 16th of May the fleet opened fire, 
throwing shell over the Mohammedan town, and in a short time totally 
destroying the rude Hova settlement and fort. The bombardment 
ceased at half-past eleven in the morning, and recommenced at two in 
the afternoon, the “ Flore” firing alone till 4 P.m., when all opened and 
continued till sunset. The intense darkness of the tropical night of 
. May 16 was suddenly relieved, about 10 P.M., by the simultaneous 
firing of the Mohammedan settlement. It was afterwards ascertained 
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that this was accomplished by two Hova officers, who made their way 
down from Maravoay, and succeeded in starting the fire at several dif- 
ferent places. The French were unable to do anything, and the Mo- 
hammedans took refuge generally in the many dhows anchored out in 
the river. The morning revealed the extent of destruction. Hardly 
a house escaped injury, and charred and tumbling ruins marked the 
site of a once prosperous colony. At 5 Aa.M., May 17, the French 
landed five hundred men and took possession. They found but three 
Hovas in the fort. Two were dead, and the third, though desperately 
wounded, refused to surrender his assegai; he was shot. The Hovas 
fired but three times in return. One shot fell in the river, the second 
struck the wall of a house in the Mohammedan town, and the third burst 
the gun. Thus ended the bloodless siege of Majunga. The United 
States steamer “ Enterprise” anchored off the town June 27. She was 
the first American man-of-war ever in Majunga, though seventy per 
cent. of the foreign trade is American trade! The writer landed on 
the 28th of June, and climbed the long up-hill road to the Hova town. 
There everything was in ruins. The walls of the governor’s house 
still stand, but the houses of the Hovas are razed to the ground. 
Broken guns, useless, rusty shot, blackened masonry, and tottering 
walls mark the village of a once peaceful and harmless people. Ona 
little eminence, shaded by a towering bread-fruit-tree, rises the tomb 
of a Hova princess; scattered about are fragments of French shells, 
splinters of trees, and tumbled earth. Fortunately, she died before 
strangers taught her descendants the religion of good-will towards 
men. Descending from the hill, we passed an idle crowd of blacks 
gathered about two French sailors, who were hoisting the French 
colors on a crooked native flag-staff. Majunga had been declared 
a French town. Leaving the gunboats “ Pique” and “ Vaudreuil” 
to command the Majunga situation, the rest of the fleet made all 
speed around Cape Amber, and on May 8 appeared off Tamatave, 
the principal Malagassy sea-port of the east coast. On the 10th of 
June the fleet took position, and presented their “ultimatum.” This 
latter demanded an indemnity, that the Malagassy queen should con- 
tract her title to “ Queen of the Hovas,” and other measures. It was 
refused, and the Hovas retreated in excellent form from the rude fort. 
The French opened a fierce bombardment, and the following day 
landed seven hundred men and took formal possession. They met 
with no resistance. There were present during the bombardment the 
English corvettes the “ Dryad” and the “ Dragon.” The United States 
steamer “ Enterprise” anchored July 4, 1883, and found that no com- 
munication of any kind was permitted with ships or shore. The 
writer was unable to land. The French fleet continued a daily 
firing, an average of one shot every ten minutes, directed towards the 
hills. With a strong glass Hova troops could occasionally be seen on 
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these hill-tops. The French garrisoned a place called the Block-house, 
commanding the intersecting streets with Gatlings, and kept about three 
hundred men on duty all the time. The night of the 5th of July we 
heard sharp musketry firing on shore, and learned the next morning 
that the Hovas had made a detour and gallant attack on the Block- 
house. The French claim one hundred Hovas killed ; we were unable 
to ascertain the French loss. Nor has it been possible to ascertain the 
number of sick, though rumor is rife that there is much more danger 
from that source than from the crude arms of a semi-civilized race, 
however brave or determined. Her British majesty’s steamer“ Dragon” 
sailed the night of July 3, under sealed orders, for Zanzibar. The 
French now hold the two most important sea-ports of the Hova crown. 
The question is, what is the next step? Radama I. once told an Eng- 
lish admiral that the English eould destroy his sea-ports, but the in- 
terior was defended by two of his best generals,—General Hazo (forest) 
and General Tazo (fever). By military critics here it is considered 
doubtful that the French could successfully undertake an invasion 
with less than fifteen thousand men. The Hovas are brave, numerous, 
and patriotic. The route to Tananarivo is mountainous and rugged, 
covered with dense forest and jungle, and crossed by many rapid and 
deep streams. The fever is universal and deadly. “ La Question 
Malgache” cannot be settled by a few French ships or the destruction 
of a couple of native villages. With the Tonquin and New Guinea 
complications, the French can hardly afford to support a large army in 
Madagascar. Still, her position to-day is a melancholy one to reflect 
upon. A land and a people just emerging from the darkest barbar- 
ism ; a race struggling against the superstitions of generations ; a com- 
munity that has of itself thrown aside the savage customs of a thou- 
sand years, adopted the religion of a strange civilization, risen by its 
own exertions to a level far above that of the savage millions that sur- 
round it, finds itself entangled in the intricate meshes of a political 
situation it does not understand, its ports and villages burned and 
destroyed, and its country at the mercy of the guns of a great and 
Christian nation. 

To us, Madagascar represents about the last commercial stronghold 
in the vast traffic of the “ Dark Continent”; for this alone, if not for 
patriotic reasons, should every American wish to see saved the inde- 
pendence of a nation now struggling for its maintenance. 


Mason A. SHUFELDT, 
Theutenant U.S.N. 


TAMATAVE, MapaGascaR, July 6, 1883. 
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THE pickets are galloping over the beach,— 
Are galloping through the perilous night, 
Not a thought of a stop until they shall reach 
The fort and its shelter, to tell of the sight,— 
Confederates crowding by hundreds ashore 
Up there at the Point, by the thousand, forsooth ; 
To bayonets, sabres, and cannon they swore, 
To glimmer of steel and the trample of hoof; 
The steamers they saw, and the paddles they heard, 
The flicker of lights, and the graze of each keel, 
The ranks that were hastily formed, and the word 
At which into columns they started to wheel. 
So sergeant and corporal firmly declare, 
And so the six privates together agree,— 
Six of them—but five can be counted, and where 
Yet loiters another,—where, surely, is he ? 
Here’s Paxton, and Corey, Smith 2d, McSpeer,— 
Yes, Lauergaw, Stewart—ah! Stewart’s not: here, 
And none of them seem to have known it before ; 
Some think he was sleeping, and some that he ran, 
And now they are certain he must have been caught. 
The captain looked glum, but he sent for his man ; 
His pistols he orders, and horse to be brought, 
And then up the island he hurries to gain 
The guard at the trenches, and, halting a space, >? 
They listen intently, but listen in vain : 
No shape and no sound of the foe can he trace. 
Now thence to the picket was five miles or more, 
Long miles of black midnight, when out of the sky 
Weird phantoms of evil innumerous pour, ; 
And the sea and the earth with wilder reply. 
On the right was the land, with its pines and palm 
Thinly scattered along, its sand like the snow; ;i 
Not a tree but appeared to cover some harm, , 
Not a ridge but it hid a rebel below. 
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On the left was the night, disguising the bay, 

Whose waters a petulant murmuring make 
At his feet, where the foam that scuttles away 

Seemed to fear lest he might its secret partake. 
The captain pressed forward, still searching the gloom, 

He carefully held both revolver and rein, 
Till above him at last the bare branches loom 

Of a pine that the lightning has years ago slain, 
So marking a mile of the distance as made. 

Beyond the dark water is gleaming a light, 
Where the enemy long in his camp has laid, 

And again rose the thought how strange was the sight 
Of a shore so near him, denied to his feet, 

Of the men, former friends, that early he knew, 
But nevermore now save in battle may meet, 

And he welcomes the rift, soon brought into view, 
Where over the island the gulf could be seen, 

A token that here he has ridden two miles, 
And, pausing, he fancied he surely could glean 

From the wind a rustle of men,—and he smiles, 
Detecting the rush of the billows outside. 

It was but a moment ; then pushed he ahead, 
Yet, startled by echoes flung out of the tide, 

An evening of peace into memory sped, 
When he lingered along a far-away strand, 

Nor listened alone to the Psalm of the Seas, 
And if narrowly here the night he has scanned, 

Through that of the past he may wander at ease. 
But cautiously into the cove has he turned, 

For three lonesome miles of his ride are now passed, 
And nothing unusual has yet been discerned, 

When suddenly round him a splendor is cast. 
He catches the lights as they luridly rest 

On wave after wave that beleaguer his path, 
On spears of palmetto that gather abreast, 

On the spikes of the pine that bristle with wrath ; 
But upward he looks, and, behold, in the sky 

A meteor’s trail, that has tarried awhile, 
Self-luminous, and of the cloud that stood by 

When Israel cried from the desert’s defile 
If he thought, still forward his way will he urge. 

Already the threats fashioned out of his fear, 
Palmetto, and pine, and the menacing surge, 

Alike in the depths of the night disappear. 
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Four miles he has finished, the mystery yet 
More than ever a mystery seems to remain ; 
One fact to the captain,—still slow to admit,— 
That Stewart has really deserted, is plain. 
Beyond him the shore is now trending well out, 
The point he is seeking draws rapidly nigh ; 
But a step or two more will solve any doubt 
If the enemy under its low ridges lie. 
Here quits he the beach, fpr its sands are all bare, 
And carefully over the slope will he push, 
When a resonant challenge of “Who goes there ?” 
Comes pealing upon him from out yonder bush. 
No-sabre, no gun, and no steamer he sees, 
No paddle, no keel, and no footstep is heard, 
No lights are here flickering under the trees, 
Not an echo the peace of the island has stirred 
But the challenge repeated of “ Who goes there ?” 


It was Stewart indeed, for he to his place 
Had stuck but the closer amid the wild scare 

When his comrades imagined the “ Rebs” were in chase 
And shouted and scrambled off into the night. 

There was nothing, he said, by him to be seen 
But haply an owl, or it might be a kite, 

That called from the pines or the marshes between, 
Where the fireflies merrily rising first there 

Had fluttered along the green rushes and fell. 


So readily ever will terrified men 
A sparkle to squadron and regiment swell, 
Or into a fleet metamorphose a hawk, 
Nor often are many enabled to boast, 
If left amidst darkness and panic to walk, 
Like Stewart they quietly stayed there “ On Post.” 


H. W. C. 
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THE ADVENTURES OF HARRY MARLINE; 
OR, NOTES FROM AN AMERICAN 
MIDSHIPMAN’S “LUCKY BAG.” 


CHAPTER XX. (Continued). 


(Continued from page 282.) 


Durtine this speech the company seemed paralyzed; they had never 
jheard the like before, and only two or three of the court understood a 
word of it. When the commodore finished, the king bowed low, and 
said, “Thank you, commodore; walk in to collation. Do me the 
favor to hand in the queen. Captain, do me the favor to hand in 
madame the Countess Catanna,” and the courtiers and ourselves all 
followed in the wake. 

The commodore was, to use his own expression, “ flung flat aback” 
at the king’s not responding to the speech, which Sly and himself had 
been three weeks preparing, though the last touch was all his own, and 
he had even thought of getting Shacklebags to set it to music. 

“Well,” he said, as he left the presence, “these people are maca- 
roni in all their institutions, and could never rise to a republic half as 
easy as we could come down to a monarchy. They are not a go-ahead 
people, and can’t imbibe our ideas, while we imbibe all theirs, imitate 
their corrupt practices and enervating customs. 

“ We show a strong liking for monarchy, which would fit us like a 
purser’s shirt on a handspike. I wouldn’t be surprised to see Congress 
import a Swiss guard for the President before I die. Captain Mar- 
vellous, do you understand a pun?” 

“Yes, sir,” said the captain, bristling up ; “I think I understand a 
little of everything. You might as well ask me if I know how to 
make a drumstick.’’ 

“ Well, then,” said the commodore, “ what would majesty be with- 
out its externals?” 

“ Well,” said the captain, “ it would be the naked truth.” 

“No, no!” said the commodore. “ Majesty without its externals 
would be ajest! Do you see it?” But Captain Marvellous couldn’t 
see it at all. 
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“ Now, captain,” continued the commodore, “how do you make a 
drumstick ?” 

“Well, sir,” said the captain, “I would send for the carpenter and 
tell him to get a piece of ash two feet two inches long, shape it like the 
lower joint of a turkey-leg, and put a knob on the end.” 

“ Bosh !” said the commodore. “TI could do it easier than that. I 
would take a drum and put it into a barrel of glue, and it would stick 
fast enough.” And in this intellectual conversation they whiled away 
the time. 

The collation lasted just an hour. Everything was kingly and 
decorous in the extreme. Captain Marvellous in vain endeavored to 
introduce his favorite toast,— 


‘¢ Naples and America, 
Always weak and never strong.”’ 


When the king wanted us to go he bowed, and the minister pulled 
the commodore’s coat-tail, and we finally got away. 

The commodore invited the king to visit the ship next day, and 
said, “I hope your Majesty won’t forget to answer my speech.” The 
king smiled, and said he would be on board at 1 P.M. 

Just before reaching the ship the commodore said, “ Here, captain, 
is your wig; please give me mine,” and the captain had to change wigs 
in the boat before the whole crew, much to his chagrin. The commo- 
dore did not mind it, as he made no secret of his bald pate. 

“ Marvellous,” said he, “ you will find your sky-scraper a little too 
large just now after I have been carrying sail on it so hard. Take a 
single reef in it for a day or two till it gets its set. Mr. Teaser, make 
a note in the log of this exchange of sky-scrapers between the captain 
and myself, for this is a historical day.” Then we ascended the side, 
and each sought their respective quarters. 

Next day everything was got ready for the king’s reception. The 
decks were holystoned till they looked as bright as a kitchen dresser, 
the sails were neatly furled, life-lines got upon the yards for the men 
to hold on by when manning them. The officers were in full uniform, 
and the sailors were dressed in white. 

Preparations were made for firing a salute ; the spar-deck guns were 
carefully loaded, the cartridges being sent softly home to prevent their 
breaking. 

So carefully was all this done that the dogs and cats were not dis- 
turbed. 

Just at two bells a beautiful little corvette, under the Italian flag, 
was seen standing out from the mole, with royals set and the king’s 
standard at the main. As soon as she passed the point of the mole she 
hauled on a wind, braced sharp up, and steered for our stern, jumping 
over the water like a thing of life. 
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As the corvette approached us it could be seen that the king him- 
self, in undress naval uniform, was at the helm, and he seemed to handle 
the vessel with the ease of a veteran tar. 

Just before the corvette’s bow reached the line of our stern the king 
signaled with his hands, the courses were hauled up, the main-topsail 
flew aback, and the ship lay quiet in the water. 

“Well done, king!” sung out the commodore from the horse-block. 
“T couldn’t have done it better myself.” The king bowed, though he 
couldn’t hear exactly what the commodore said. 

The deck of the “Calliope,” for such was the name painted on the 
stern of the corvette, was crowded with officers in splendid uniforms, 
Two large barges towing astern with well-dressed crews now hauled 
alongside, into one of which stepped the king and his ministers, and 
into the other the twelve royal chamberlains, bedizened with gold lace, 
and each having a large gold key embroidered in the middle of their 
backs. 

At this moment our crew jumped into the rigging and sprung into 
their respective stations aloft. Every man stood as firm and square on 
the yards as if on terra firma, and the ship presented a most beautiful 
appearance. “ Ah, bellissima,” said the courtiers, “ queste Americanos 
sono bello marineros!” The royal standard of Naples and Sicily was 
run up at our main-royal masthead, and it fluttered aloft just as the 
king came alongside. ‘Then eight tiny side-boys ran to hand his Majesty 
the man-ropes, which he boldly laid hold of, and sprung up the ship’s 
side with the agility of a midshipman. 

When his Majesty stood on our deck, in his neat undress navy 
uniform, he looked every inch a sailor. 

He was received by all the officers, headed by the commodore and 
captain. The marines presented arms, and the first lieutenant sung 
out in a stentorian voice, ‘‘ Starboard, fire!” and the gun belched forth 
its ringing sound. When three seconds had elapsed Mr. Barnacle 
gave the order again, “ Larboard, fire!” but this time there was no 
response. Then the order “Starboard, fire!” was quickly given, and 
the gun went off at the word. 

“ But when the order “ Larboard, fire!” was again repeated with- 
out eliciting a sound, “the devil was to pay and no pitch hot.” Up 
to this time everything had worked well, but here was a contretemps of 
which very few understood the cause. However, the first lientenant, 
nothing dismayed, went on firing the salute all from one side, for none 
of the larboard guns answered the summons, until the nine guns on the 
starboard side were all discharged, when they had to fly to the gun- 
deck, where, fortunately, the guns had been kept loaded and the shot 
drawn. Finally Mr. Barnacle managed to get through with twenty- 
one guns, but it was the most bungling salute ever fired from a ship- 
of-war. 
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The commodore stood unmoved, but his eye twinkled, showing 
that he enjoyed the fun. The captain tore up and down the quarter- 
deck like a madman, while Mr. Barnacle seized a belaying-pin and 
stood like a bull at bay, as if wondering whom he should pitch into. 
The midshipmen, who understood the whole matter, turned pale, for 
they saw visions of masthead in the distance. 

The quarter-gunners were filled with dismay. In their minds’ eye 
they saw nothing but disratings and stopped grog, and altogether the 
‘ ship presented such a scene as is seldom witnessed on board a man-o’- 
war. 

“Your Majesty,” said the commodore, “ must excuse this salute ; 
it’s what Captain Marvellous calls the French touch, but I will make 
it up to you. I will send the sloop-of-war ‘Gingerbread’ down here 
on purpose to show you how a salute ought to be fired,—she does such 
things up brown.” In the mean time the commodore expected the 
king to answer his speech of the day before, but the latter probably 
distrusted his ability to meet the commodore’s expectations. At all 
events he said nothing, and the company walked aft to take a look 
over the spar-deck. 

Meanwhile Mr. Barnacle had ordered the cartridges drawn from 
the larboard guns. When the cartridge-bag was drawn from gun No. 
9, near the gangway, it was noticed that the priming-wire had not 
touched it. ‘There must be a wad in this ’ere gun, Somers,” said old 
Tomkin. “Put in the worm and see what is the matter.” So in 
went the worm again, which encountered something soft, and the most 
unearthly screams came from the bottom of the bore. At this moment 
the commodore was passing forward with his Majesty to inspect the 
ship, and stopped suddenly, attracted by the sounds. 

“ By George!” said the commodore, “ there must be a ventriloquist 
in your party. I never heard a carronade scream that way before, 
though I have often heard them bark. There must be a mongoose in 
there. Screw him out, quarter-gunner, and let his Majesty see what 
queer things we load our guns with.” With that the quarter-gunner 
hauled out the worm with Mrs. Growler’s old cat sticking to it. 

Here was an explanation of the mystery. The old mother of the 
six kittens, squirming and caterwauling like mad, worked herself 
loose, flew aft, and disappeared through the cabin skylight. 

The commodore laughed heartily. “Split my topsails, Captain 
Marvellous,” said he, “but this is the awfulest category in which I 
ever saw a ship. Your Majesty must see that the captain was on shore 
last night, and must be troubled with rats, Here, Mr. Barnacle, let’s 
see what you’ve got the rest of the guns loaded with. I should think 
your Majesty would enjoy this. You can say when you go on shore 
that you saw the cats served out in handsome style on board the 
‘Thunderboom.’ ” 
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In the mean time the quarter-gunner had screwed out a kitten, 
which, though half dead for want of its mother’s milk, arched its little 
back and seemed determined to fight to the last. 

The captain was furious, the king calm but amused, the commodore 
bursting with laughter, and the Italian officers astonished. “Capito!” 
said one, “che sono mulli gati darero le Americani sono brave genti.” 

Cat after cat, or kitten after kitten were extracted from the carron- 
ades, all more or less exhausted, and the commodore suggested to Cap- . 
tain Marvellous that he thought it would be more convenient to serve ° 
out this cat-soup in a ladle, and give the company a chance to taste it, 
whereupon the captain walked away, looking daggers. 

“T am sorry we cannot give your Majesty a greater variety,” said 
the commodore ; “ but there are two more guns, and I never knew a cat 
to have over six kittens. Perhaps we shall find a grizzly bear in the 
next one, so let’s enjoy the fun while it lasts.” The Skye terrier next 
appeared, yelping and bloody ; and as soon as he could get clear of the 
screw he rushed aft, setting up such a frightful how] as was never heard 
before. 

“T knew we'd find a grizzly,” said the commodore, “ although that 
is a very small one. Your Majesty, they are common in America, 
where they weigh two thousand pounds; this fellow must have been 
boiled down so as to get him intoa gun. I expect we'll find an alli- 
gator next. Go ahead, quarter-gunner, let’s have an alligator.” 

Just then the King Charles came forth, the most dilapidated animal] 
ever beheld. Poor Biddy Growler would have been heart-broken could 
she have seen him hanging on to the screw of the worm. 

“There!” said the commodore, “that accounts for the milk in the 
cocoanut. His Majesty King Charles determined to surprise you and 
meet you on board with his suite, and the trouble is they all got into 
the wrong box. Mr. Teaser, make a note of all this in the log-book. I 
must make a full report of the transaction to the navy commissioners. 
This is the best cat and dog story I ever heard. Mr. Shacklebags, I 
want you to set it to music.” 

The excitement on board the ship was intense ; all hands were dying 
with a desire to laugh outright, which none dared to do. The men 
kept aloft all this time were wondering what was the matter, while 
the sailors caught up the little kittens, which were turned into pets, the 
King Charles and the Skye terrier meanwhile having their wounds 
dressed preparatory to adoption into messes No. 4 and No. 13. 

“ Well, your Majesty,” said the commodore, “I don’t think Cap- 
tain Marvellous has any more of his menagerie to show you at present, 
unless he has his old Berkshire sow in the manger, which supplies him 
with milk and butter all the year round.” 

“ Dio mio!” said the king, “I never heard of such a sow as that 
before ;” and he explained this extraordinary circumstance to his aston- 
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ished courtiers, who exclaimed, “ Cospetto! que maravillio.” The cap- 
tain wanted to deny the truth of the commodore’s story, but saw that 
it was useless to contend against old Blowhard, who could never be 
stopped when once under headway. 

All the events of this never-to-be-forgotten day were minutely 
chronicled in the “‘ Thunderboom’s” log-book and signed by the com- 
modore, for, said he, these transactions are historical, wal he often spoke 
of the day when Captain Marvellous got into a category, and his guns 
went off so dogged nicely. 

After the commodore had bothered Captain Marvellous as much as 
possible, he proceeded with the inspection of the ship, which was very 
satisfactory, the king declaring he had never before seen a vessel half 
so clean, and recommended his naval officers to notice the efficiency of 
the Americans,—“ especially in firing cat salutes,” remarked one of the 
Neapolitans as he fell out of the king’s hearing. 

When the galley was reached every one stopped while his royal 
Majesty tasted the ship’s soup, an example which was followed by the 
court. Some of them, indeed, took a ladleful, and wanted more. 

After the inspection the party returned to the quarter-deck, where 
the captain and first lieutenant seemed to be carrying on a lively alter- 
cation. Old Barnacle, with his wart spread out larger than usual, held 
on to the inevitable belaying-pin, as if he would like to give the cap- 
tain a clip over the head. I only heard him say, “Cats and dogs, 
Captain Marvellous, a first lieutenant cannot be expected to run round 
with a worm and ladle looking into guns for unexpected animals, and, 
sir, I shall send on an immediate application to leave your ship,” which 
last remark brought the captain to terms. 

I had nearly forgotten to mention that Pierre Poison, the commo- 
dore’s cook, had been set to work to astonish the king when he should 
visit the ship. The commodore had said to him, “ Now, Pierre, you 
must outdo yourself. Let’s have such entremets as were never seen be- 
fore; give us something original. If you do the thing well and 
astonish the king, you shall be presented to his Majesty.” 

Pierre was allowed carte blanche to get what he wanted for the grand 
occasion, but, to the astonishment of everybody, he returned from market 
bringing with him only a little pig and a string of onions. Some one 
said, “ But, Pierre, this is a live king that’s coming on board, and you 
must let yourself out, and not disgrace the American flag.” 

“ Nevaire mine,” answered Pierre, “you sall see zat wich you sall 
see. If I no make zat king happee zen you no call me ze fus cuke in 
ze Unised State. You vill zee everyzing in ze worl on zat table, an 
ze king vill zee someting zat vill him astonis.” And Pierre shook his 
head and went to work. 

A long table had been set in the cabin, and, in truth, it was beau- 
tifully arranged. There were boned turkeys, partridges @ /a Mount 
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Vesuvius, patés, jellies, marengues, whipped creams, etc., but the grand 
chef-d’ceuvre was the centre-piece, of which the design was a combina- 
tion of the Capitol at Washington and the Castle of St. Elmo in Naples, 
The idea of this classic composition originated in the fertile brain of 
Commodore Blowhard, and it was beautifully carried out by the artistic 
Pierre. 

This centre-piece covered nearly the entire breadth of the table, 
about six feet, was eight feet long and four feet high. 

Imagine the centre of our Capitol with a Castle of St. Elmo added 
to form each wing, surrounded by lakes, fountains, and forests, and 
you may form a faint idea of Pierre’s chef-d’ceuvre. 

The dome, which was modeled after that of St. Peter’s, was movable, 
and at a certain time, when a music-box in the depths of the centre-piece 
began to play, an unseen wire would lift the dome and out would fly 
canary-birds, while the fountains would spurt champagne. 

Had this all been carried out in the spirit in which it was conceived, 
nothing like it would ever have been seen on shipboard. 

We left the king much gratified with his visit to the berth-deck. 
The officers and courtiers had lighted their cigars and were lounging 
around the decks, while his Majesty reclined on an ottoman that had 
been brought from the cabin. 

The sea breeze was blowing freshly, and volumes of fresh air were 
carried by the windsails to the lower regions of the frigate. 

The bedizened old chamberlains had been poking around in every 
direction, and two of them, seeing the distended windsail like a huge 
post invitingly before them, yielded to the temptation, leaned against 
it, and, before they could think what was the matter, the windsail gave 
way and precipitated them both to the lower deck. 

There was a rush to see what had happened, and the decorum of 
the quarter-deck seemed for a moment forgotten. Horrible cries issued 
from below, mingled with cries for the doctor, who, hearing his name, 
ran with his instruments to the scene of the accident. The officer of 
the deck commanded silence and summoned the quartermaster of the 
watch, and old Ben made his appearance with a spyglass under his 
arm. 

“ Quartermaster,” said Mr. Teaser, “ find out what all that row’s 
about, and let me know the particulars.” 

Old‘ Ben took a survey of the hatch, but finding nothing to eluci- 
date matters, proceeded to the lower deck, where the two. wounded offi- 
cials were stretched out under the care of the surgeon and his mates. 

Ben saluted the surgeon and said, “ Dr. Betteser, the ossifer of the 
deck wants to know wot’s all the row about, and please inform him 
who’s dead.” 

“Well,” said the surgeon, “there’s no row at all, but two of his 
Majesty’s attendants have accidentally fallen down the hatch. One of 
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them has splintered the clavicle of the shoulder-blade and has received 
a compound fracture of the skull. The other has a compound fracture 
of the left leg and a severe contusion of the epigastrium and region of 
the diaphragm, besides breaking the tympanum of the ear, which has 
left him deaf.” 

“ Aye, aye, sir!” said Ben, who at once returned to report to Mr. 
Teaser, who anxiously inquired, “ Well, quartermaster, what is the 
matter down there ?” 

Ben, touching his hat and drawing himself up to his full height, 
responded, with a gravity suited to the occasion, “Two of them ’ere 
kings what come aboard in that ’ere Tialian cravat have tumbled down 
the hatch and broke their limbs. Dr. Betteser says one of them have 
broke the span shackle of his shoulder-blade, and has besides been very 
much confused on a fracture of his upper works, and has smashed his 
tin pan, which was stowed in his overopagus. The other king,” con- 
tinued Ben, “ has a confounded faction of his left,leg taken off, and has 
been very much injured in his upper gas streak and drop haim, and it’s 
the saddest case of homicide the doctor ever knew or heard of.” 

“ Bless my soul!” said Captain Marvellous, who at this moment 
made his appearance, “ what a day this has been for accidents! This 
king will think we have some design on him. So much for bringing 
his bed-chambermen on board ship. If he had brought his chamber- 
maids instead the midshipmen would have looked after them, and there 
would have been no accidents.” 

“ Yes, sir,” said Mr. Teaser, “and the lieutenants also would not 
have objected to looking after them.” 

The king took the accident to his chamberlains very coolly ; “stoopid,” 
he said, and then gave orders in Italian to the prime minister, who had 
the sufferers transferred as soon as possible to the corvette. Dinner or 
dejewner was then announced, and the commodore conducted the king 
to a seat at table directly in front of Pierre Poison’s masterpiece. The 
king seemed much pleased with the happy combination of St. Peter’s, 
the Capitol, and St. Elmo, and remarked to the prime minister, “ Davero 
queste gente Americani bono uffizeali, brave.” 

All were seated; knives and forks clattered, Mount Vesuvius and 
partridges had begun to disappear, jellies, whips, patés, and Pierre’s 
entremets generally, as Commodore Blowhard called them, rapidly 
taking their places among the things that were, when the time to aston- 
ish royalty with Pierre Poison’s great work at length arrived. 

The captain rose to give his great toast,— 


? 
: 


‘‘ Naples and America, 
Always weak and never strong, 
Never right and always wrong.” 


“Cut that short!” said the commodore. “Sly, make the signal,” 
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and with that the dome of St. Peter’s was raised as if by magic from 
the classic centre-piece. As was intended, about fifty frightened 
canaries flew out and made for places of safety, while the building 
began to heave in a most extraordinary manner, the left wing opened, 
and Miss Biddy Growler’s old cat appeared, her eyes gleaming like coals 
of fire, a dead canary in her mouth, and looking as if she would jump 
in the face of any one who disturbed her. The king looked particularly 
distressed, for the old cat eyed him savagely. 

“Catch her by the tail!” yelled the commodore, and he made a 
movement as if to carry out this idea, when the cat started full tilt for 
the other wing, and the whole fabric began to totter. The champagne 
fountains burst their pipes, the trees fell as if swept by a hurricane, and 
the cat, rushing around the-table like a demon, finally landed in the cap- 
tain’s wig, which, apparently mistaking it for some animal, she dashed 
off with and conveyed it to the lower regions of the ship. 

The commodore remarked, “ Well, if this party ain’t sprawled I 
never saw one that was,” and he shouted, “Call away the boarders !”” 

The party was completely broken up; the king had seen enough 
of cats. “ Allons!” said he, “ nous avons eu beaucoup des chats, si nous 
restons ici longtemps ils nous donneront fouet 4 neuf courroies.” And 
he rose and said to the commodore, “ My boat, if you please. I have 
enjoyed myself very much, notwithstanding all the catastrophes of the 
day. Monsieur Commodore, why did you not mention in your speech 
the virtues of the American cat, for I am sure I never saw such re- 
markable animals in my life? Aw revoir!” And out he went, followed 
by his suite. 

The yards were manned, the officers and marines drawn up, and 
the king, bowing and smiling to the last, stepped into his barge. When 
he reached his little corvette he once more took the helm, at the instant 
when a salute of twenty-one guns was fired from the “ Thunderboom,” 
which the commodore pronounced equal to any ever fired from the 
“ Gingerbread.” 

There were no cats and dogs in those guns, for every one had been 
carefully loaded in the presence of Mr. Barnacle, who stood by, belaying- 
pin in hand, ready to knock down anything or anybody. 

Captain Marvellous went on the doctor’s list, but, fortunately, his 
wig was found on the berth-deck next morning, and he rapidly recov- 
ered. The commodore was happy, and never ceased laughing. He 
ordered that all the events of the day should be inserted in the ship’s 
log-book, and wrote a long report of the same to the navy commis- 
sioners. 

An investigation now took place as to how the cat got into the 
centre-piece, when the old cook explained the matter as follows :- 

“ Wen dat cat start for to run, sar, an’ jump down dis here hash, 
dis ole nigga was a standin’ by dat table, an’ de top of dat ere con- 
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structin was off, so we mought be ready to put dem canary prebious 
to closin’ up de dome. 

“De hole was mighty large, sar, an’ wen dat cat jump down, sar, 
she done lit right inter it, an’ dar she remain as quiet as any cat I eber 
see, sar. My first impulshun was to cotch her by de perlongation ob 
de spinal marrer, which stuck berry permiskus out ob de constructin ; 
but den dis ole nigga considered a bit, an’ says he to heself, ‘ If dis ’ere 
ole nigga should catch dat animal by dat perlongation, dat animal will 
endebber to act catawaciously, an’ dar will be de debbil to pay, an’ dat 
ar constructin which Peter Poison hab so much trubbel to make out 
ob dat little pig will be so knocked around dat none of dat constructin 
will be leff.’ So I conclude it bess to leff her be, an’ I put in de 
dome, an’ de cat done quietly haul in her tail. and stow herself in de 
cable-tier ob dat constructin. 

“Den we put in dem canary-bird dough. I tell Peter Poison he 
better leff dem out, an’ he say, ‘Mon jew! dat wuff noffin’ widout 
dem bird ;’ an’ so I agree to dat; an wen dem bird done been put in 
dere dis ole nigga heard a skrimmagen inside, an’ sez I, ‘So much de 
better ; dat cat keep quiet arter eatin’ a dozen ob dem,’ an’ so she did. 
An’ dat’s all dis ole nigga knows ob dis bizness. All he knows is dat 
only half ob dem canary-bird done fly out ob dat constructin, an’ dat’s 
all dis ole darkey knows ob de unfortnit bizness.” 

“ Well,” said the commodore, “that accounts for the milk in the 
cocoanut. You have explained the matter so satisfactorily that I will 
give you five dollars, with permission to visit the opera.” 

“ Yes, sar,” said Cook. “I reckon dat I elucerdate de hole ob dat 
subjec’.” | 

There was a lull after the storm. The ship had been in a hubbab 
all that day, and it was a comfort when the boatswain piped down the 
hammocks, and the officers could quietly assemble forward on the gun- 
deck, smoking their cigars and cracking their jokes. A thousand stories 
were flying about the ship, and Jack Martin, of the foretop, “allowed” 
that he knew the captain would suffer from the cat before he died, he 
was so fond of serving it out to others. 

Old Ben said he had often played poker, but never before saw 
three kings so badly beaten out. And old Cook declared, “ Dem was 
de mose unaccountable doin’s dat ebber dis ole cullered pusson see.” 

A'l this time Mr. Bluff kept his state-room, thinking of his lost 
countess, and dreading the result when the whole story should become 
known. As for the midshipmen assassins, they were trembling in 
their boots, for Mr. Barnacle, with the scent of a sleuth-hound, was on 
the trail of the authors of all this mischief. His visits to the cabin 
were frequent, and he was in constant consultation with the master-at- 
arms and ship’s corporals. 

Our only hope was in the old commodore, whom we knew would 
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befriend us in case our misdeeds ever came to light. We retired to 
our hammocks very shaky, and glad to lose the sense of anticipated 
troubles in sleep. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


NExt day I was listening to a story Mr. Spicy was telling (which I 
could plainly hear through the wardroom slats) of an old fisherman (it 
may have been the celebrated Sam Jones for what I know) who was 
much addicted to catching eels, in pursuit of which interesting animals 
he used to go long voyages in the smack “ Sarah Jane.” 

It seems that the aforesaid fisherman was one day exploring the in- 
tricacies of Fire Island Inlet, and spent some time in filling his boat 
with the products of his eel-pots, when he suddenly disappeared, or at 
least his smack was observed to be sailing about the bay and performing 
various evolutions not familiar to the denizens of that locality, when at 
last the other fishermen, thinking that Sam Jones had been drunk long 
enough, put out in their boats and finally succeeded in overhauling 
the “Sarah Jane.” Much to their astonishment they found no Sam 
Jones, and concluded that he had either gone on shore or fallen over- 
board and got entangled in the eel-grass. But where Mr. Jones had 
fallen overboard was to them difficult to conjecture, for the smack had 
been seen for several days in various parts of the inlet acting so strangely 
that it was evident her mother didn’t know she was out. The boat 
was filled with eels, and the master had evidently left ina hurry. All 
went to work to drag for the body, and after several days’ exertion they 
pulled it up. 

Sam Jones had evidently been some time in the water, for the eels 
had taken considerable liberties with his person. He had persecuted 
them in life, they persecuted his body after death. In fact, most of the 
flesh was missing from his bones, and more than six dozen fat eels were 
coiled away in the pea-jacket pockets of the lamented Jones, where they 
were quietly dozing off the effects of a surfeit on his flesh. 

Meanwhile, Mrs. Jones was not at all uneasy at Sam’s non-appear- 
ance. “Let him alone,” said she, “he’ll turn up. The ‘Sarah Jane’ 
always comes into port all right.” 

When his comrades found Sam Jones’s body they took it home ten- 
derly to the bereaved widow, who was duly informed of all the heart- 
rending circumstances of the case, and also of the six dozen eels found 
in her husband’s pockets. She smiled at the recital, and after a few 
moments’ consideration said, “Sam makes a capital eel-pot ; he’ll pay 
better dead than living. Set him again ; it’s such fun.” 

This story set me to thinking whether it was not possible to set that 
cat of Biddy Growler’s again, and while I was still laughing at the story 
of Sam Jones and his affectionate wife, Reckless came down, saying, 
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“ Here’s a go, Marline; the fat’s all in the fire. Here’s old Growler and 
Mrs. Growler, and Miss Biddy and Lord Phizzlepop, and the pretty 
chambermaid all on board to prefer charges against the midshipmen for 
carrying off their property, and they are now in the cabin with the 
commodore, captain, and Mr. Barnacle. We are in for it this time, and 
no help for us.” 

I must confess that upon the receipt of this alarming intelligence I 
felt my knees shake and my face grow pale: all my blood ran to my 
boots; but before I had time to do much thinking an order came for 
all the midshipmen to repair at once to the cabin, and so we had no 
opportunity of concocting any plans to meet the charges against us. 

When we reached the cabin we were confronted by the whole 
Growler family, Biddy in tears, with a handkerchief to her eyes, and 
old Growler looking as indignant as if the whole British nation had 
been insulted in his person. As we entered I heard him say, “I ’av 
hinformed my government hov this haffair through the minister hof ’er 
Majesty (God bless ’er) hat this court.” 

“ All of which was unnecessary, sir,” said the commodore, “as I 
assure you the republic of the United States will deal out strict justice 
to all malefactors, and strictly observe the treaty stipulations with every 
nation on the face of the earth. I, sir, am the representative of my 
country, with full authority to settle all international difficulties ; and 
you will see that republics, though considered ungrateful, will yet mete 
out strict justice to all offenders. Mr. Grunter, please take off your hat 
in presence of the court.” 

“Growler is my name, sir. I ham a Quaker, hand halways wears 
my ’at. Hit’s a Briton’s right.” 

The commodore, not wishing to raise an international question, 
waived the point. 

It appears that when Mr. Growler first came on board to make his 
complaint the commodore was so indignant that he immediately ordered 
a court of inquiry, with himself as president, Captain Marvellous and 
Mr. Barnacle members, and Sly judge-advocate. The table was cov- 
ered with books on international and military law, including the naval 
regulations and the Constitution of the United States. The marine 
officer was acting as provost-marshal, and a sentry was on hand to take 
charge of the prisoners. 

“Let the prisoners walk in and be seated,” said the commodore. 
“ Provost-marshal, take charge of their swords.” 

“ Don’t you think, sir,” said the captain, “it would be better to call 
them the accused until they are proved guilty of the charges, although 
I have no doubt every man of them will be convicted ?” 

“Captain Marvellous,” said the commodore, winking at the mid- 
shipmen, “you are too fond of leaning towards leniency. Sly, what 
does Puffendorn say on that point ?” 
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“ Puffendorf says nothing about it, sir; but these gentlemen are 
neither accused nor prisoners, as no charges have yet been preferred 
against any one in particular, and there is no proof that these gentle- 
men had anything to do with the matter.” 

“My heyes!” broke in old Growler, “don’t you suppose I knows 
a man has as done me ha hinjury when I see ’im only one day hafter 
he’s a done hit, hand don’t he know them here gentlemen hif has so be 
they his gentlemen ?” 

“Silence in the court !” roared the commodore. “ Don’t prejudge the 
case, Mr. Grunter.” Here Miss Biddy began to cry. 

“Growler, if you please,” said the Briton. 

“Now, Mr. Growler,” said the commodore, “stand up and give 
your evidence. Judge-advocate, swear the witness on Vattel in the 
usual form. Mr. Growler, our laws are all founded on those of Great 
Britain, who, you know, was our ancestor before we turned her off. 
Somehow or other we have never been able to get rid of her laws, 
although, I believe, they are not original with the English, all being 
founded on the laws of Moses.” 

“* Hi don’t think you will find that hin hany British ’istory, sir,” 
said Mr. Growler. “ We makes hour hown laws. Hi don’t swear, sir ; 
hi olds hup my hand.” Whereupon Mr. Growler then and there de- 
clared that he would tell the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, 
and the examination commenced. 

“‘ Now, witness,” said the commodore, “ tell us all you know about 
this case.” 

“Well, sir,” said Mr. Growler, “three hevenings hago, hon the 
third hof the month, hat twenty minutes past ten o’clock, seven young 
midshipmen came to my ’ouse to spend the hevening. I know the 
time to a minute, has hi looked at my watch to see hif hit was time to 
go to the hexchange to learn the state of the markets, being hinterested 
hin the price hof periwinkles hand shrimps.” 

“Stop a moment,” said the commodore; “pick out the culprits.” 
And Mr. Growler pointed out myself, Reckless, Brace, Block Slinky, 
Baby Drinkwater, and Babble and Squeak ; the latter of whom was not 
with us at all. 

‘‘ Provost-marshal,” said the commodore, “take charge of those 
prisoners.” 

“ Accused, if you please,” put in the captain. 

“Well, accused, then,” said the commodore. “ Now, Mr. Grum- 
bler, go on.” 

“Growler, if you please, sir. Well, sir, when these young men came 
to my ’ouse hi treated them with great ’ospitality hand hentertained them 
with the prices current from Galignani. I remember telling that one,” 
pointing to me, “that pork ’ad riz, hoats ’ad gone down, that lard was 
flat on the market, hand that hoil was ha drug. Hand then my daughter 
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ad han hengagement with my Lord Phizzlepop for the hopera, hand they 
went; hand Mrs. Growler, not liking the men’s tying ’er cats’ tails 
together, flounced hout of the room, hand hi, hafter hentertainin’ them 
to the best of my hability, left them to go to the hexchange, hand when 
hi came back hi found my ’ouse hall turned hupside down, hand hall 
my wife hand daughter’s dogs, cats, hand kittens which they had him- 
ported from hold Hengland, hand which ’ad been many years in the 
family, were gone.” 

“Stop a minute, Mr. Growler,” said the commodore. “I want to 
ask you one question. You say you have imported those dogs, cats, 
and kittens from England, and they have been in your family many 
years. How long have you been in Naples?” 

“Six months, sir,” said Mr. Growler. 

“ How old are the kittens, Mr. Bumper ?” 

“Growler, sir, if you please. Six weeks old. They were born in 
Naples.” 

“Then,” said the commodore, “they are not British kittens unless 
they were born under the British flag.” 

“No, sir,” said Growler ; “but they were born in my ’ouse.” 

“That will do, Mr. Grumbler. You can sit down.” 

“Growler, if you please, sir,” said the witness, as he retired from 
the stand. 

“Here, Mr. Bubble and Squeak, come forward. Take the book 
and swear. Put him through, Sly.” And Sly administered the oath. 

“ Now, witness, tell us the whole truth, and nothing but the truth,” 
said the commodore. “ You fellows are in a bad scrape, and nothing 
short of an alibi will save you.” 

“ Before I am examined, sir, I would like to call in a witness, Mr. 
Teaser, in whose watch I was on the night in question,” said Mr. Bab- 
ble and Squeak. 

“All right,” said the commodore. “Sly, make out a subpoena for 
Mr. Teaser. Provost-marshal, bring him into court.” And Mr. Teaser 
accordingly appeared. 

“ Now, judge-advocate,” said the commodore, “swear in the pris- 
oner, Mr. Teaser.” 

“ Neither prisoner nor accused,” said the captain. “ Mr. Teaser is 
simply a witness.” 

“ All the same,” said the commodore. ‘ Swear him in.” 

“Now,” said Babble and Squeak, “I want to ask Mr. Teaser a 
question.” 

“ Pitch in,” said the commodore. 

“Mr. Teaser, will you please inform the court where I was on the 
night in question from six till twelve?” 

“ Well,” answered Mr. Teaser, “this gentleman was at the mast- 
head from six to eight P.m.; from eight until nine he was sent to ride 
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the mizzen-stay ; and from nine until twelve he was standing by the 
horse-block holding a twenty-four-pound shot in his hand.” 

“Did you send me down twice in the wardroom during the watch 
to mix you a gin cocktail?” inquired Babble. 

“Yes,” said Teaser, a little confused, “I think I did.” 

“ Does he mix good cocktails, Mr. Teaser?” said the commodore. 

“Yes, sir,” said Teaser, “ pretty fair; only he makes them rather 
strong.” 

“Captain Marvellous,” said the commodore, “put Mr. Bubble in 
my barge hereafter. I will teach him how to mix cocktails perfectly. 
Now, Mr. Teaser,” he continued, “could Mr. Bubble and Squeak have 
gone on shore and been absent two hours without your knowing it ?” 

“No, sir,” said Teaser, “ he couldn’t have been away two minutes.” 

“ Well, by jingoes!” said the commodore, “ this looks like an alibi. 
Mr. Growser, what do you say to it?” 

Here Miss Biddy spoke up. “ Pa, that midshipman warn’t there, 
but them hothers was.” 

“Still an alibi, proved ‘by two witnesses,” continued the commodore. 
“ Mr. Grinder, allow me to say that we have given this case a fair and 
impartial trial, and the more we investigate the plainer it appears that 
these young gentlemen were not the culprits. We are trying the case 
by your own laws, and in every instance have proved an alibi. Now, 
sir, strict justice requires me to dismiss all further proceedings against 
these persons, except that they shall all go to the mast-head to-morrow for 
allowing themselves to be suspected, and that will be the extent of their 
punishment. Now, Mr. Grumbler, we will be equitable to the last, 
and allow you to identify your property if it is on board this ship.” 

“ But, sir,” said Growler, “ these hother ones hain’t, been hexamined, 
hand Biddy says them’s the ones.” 

“Tt wouldn’t be a particle of use, Mr. Grumbler, to examine them,” 
said the commodore, “for they would all prove an alibi just as Mr. 
Bubble has done, and we cannot waste our time in frivolous investiga- 
tions. Let me ask for a description of the animals you lost.” 

“They were hall my hanimals, sir,” said Miss Biddy, “hand I can 
hidentify them heasily. My King Charles his black-hand-tan, with long 
silky ’airs, ha silky tail, hand long ’air hall hover ’is legs hand hunder 
’is stomach. My Skye hiz a dapple-gray, with bootiful moostachers 
hand hover’anging heyebrows, hand his rather cross to strangers. The 
hold cat hiz tortoise-shell, hand so hiz the kittens, hand hall of them 
would know me hin a minute.” 

“Bring them all in here, provost-marshal,” said the commodore, 
“and let these good people identify their property. I hope, Miss 
Growser, your animals won’t prove an alibi also.” 

It took about an hour to collect the animals, during which the court 
took a recess. The commodore chucked the pretty chambermaid under 
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the chin, and Miss Biddy and I got on good terms again. I laid all 
the blame on Reckless. 

Lord Phizzlepop looked awfully huffy, and Mr. Growler threw 
himself on his reserved rights. 

When the commodore asked the old fellow how he liked the looks 
of the frigate, he said she wasn’t “’alf as ’an’some has the British frig- 

tes ;” but the commodore knocked spots out of him by telling him 
that we had captured the “Thunderboom” from the British, and had 
never altered her a particle, after which old Growler subsided. 

At last in came a troop of sailors, each one bearing in his arms a 
specimen of the animal kingdom ; but, oh! how different from the pets 
of which the Growlers were in search! for when the men ascertained 
that a party of English people had come to claim their dogs, cats, and 
kittens, they exercised their utmost ingenuity to alter them so that they 
could not be recognized. 

All the animals were shaved behind like French poodles, and the 
kittens, with little tufts on the ends of their tails and little ruffles 
around their ankles, looked for all the world like the children’s toys 
one sees in a shop-window. 

The two dogs were so changed that their mothers would never have 
known them. All their hair and eyebrows had been shaved off clean, 
and they resembled the dogs of which the Chinamen delight to manu- 
facture patés. The old cat’s tortoise-shell color had all changed to black 
by using nitrate of silver, and the two dogs had been so plied with grog 
that they would not have recognized their best friends. 

Miss Biddy jumped forward to embrace her pets, but there was no 
sign of recognition on the part of the dogs. She looked sorrowfully at 
them and said, “Them hain’t mine, hor hif they his they hav’ taken hall 
the ’air hof them; they’d know me hanywhere.” And she burst into 
tears. 

“Tt’s another alibi,” said the commodore, “as clear as mud ; and, 
Mr. Growler, we must dismiss the court; but I shall punish all these 
young gentlemen severely for laying themselves under suspicion. Dis- 
miss the court, Sly, and, Mr. Barnacle, pipe down.” 

Mr. Growler was highly indignant. He remarked to the commo- 
dore, “ Your court’s ha ’umbug, sir, hand there’s no justice hon board 
han Hamerican ship-of-war.” And Lord Phizzlepop remarked that it 
was “devilish hunhandsome hin Hamerican hofficers to behave hin 
that manner.” 

“T will make it up to you, Miss Growler,” said the commodore, 
“when I go to Japan, where I will get you some black-and-tans only 
four inches long, and weighing but two _— and Skye terriers that 
you can only see through a magnifying-glass.” 

And the party took their departure, Miss Biddy weeping, wid old 
Growler and his wife not noticing anybody. 
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Said the commodore, “ This is the clearest case of alibi I ever saw, 
and no man ever had a fairer trial than Mr. Grumbler.” But it seems 
that Mr. Barnacle was of a different opinion. He sent for us, and said, 
“Young gentlemen, I see through all this thing, and though it is the 
pleasure of the commodore to prove an alibi you can’t deceive me. 
Now I won’t have any cats and dogs in this ship, and you go on shore 
to-night and leave those animals at the owner’s house, and let there be 
no mistake about it, or you’ll live at the mast-head for six months.” | 
And Mr. Barnacle clinched the belaying-pin in his hand with more 
than usual vigor. 

We carried out Mr. Barnacle’s directions, glad enough to get off so 
easily, but couldn’t resist the temptation to dip the dogs’ tails in the 
tar-pot and give them a lick of tar over the eyebrows. 

We deposited the pets at the Growlers’ door, rang the bell, and ran 
away as the pretty maid came to the door and gathered them all in. 

The commodore made an official communication of this whole trans- 
action to the American minister, who laughed heartily over the matter, 
and promised that her Britannic Majesty’s representative at the court 
of Naples and Sicily would make it all right with the home govern- 
ment. We never heard of the Growlers again. 

The captain next sent for us to his cabin, and gave us fits. He 
never stopped to inquire who were the delinquents, but he tore up and 
down that cabin like mad, taking good care not to interfere with us 
until the commodore had left the ship. He only regretted one thing, 
the captain said, and that was that he could not cat-o’-nine-tails us all, 
and he would not rest until he had procured the passage of a law author- 
izing captains so to punish their midshipmen. 

“T’ll teach you to bring cats on board my ship.” Here the captain 
clapped his hand to his wig to see if it was safe. “Now, leave my 
cabin! Cook, never lend these young gentlemen my No. 2 table-cloth 
and napkins again when they have company.” 

Next day the following doggerel, evidently the production of some 
of the crew, was picked up at the cabin-door. It was sung sotto voce, 
and old Marvellous never could discover the author : 


I. 


There was a bully frigate, her name the ‘‘ Thunderbum,” 
Commanded by a capting who kept beneath his thumb 

A crew of galliant seamen who worked that vessel’s guns, 
And officers who whisky drank and brandy by the tons. 


II. 


Now the capting warn’t a beauty to make a lady stare, 
He wore a larboard glass eye and all of his own hair, 
Exceptin’ wot he bent wen he set out for the shore, 

And then a handsome bob wig this galliant capting wore. 
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III. 
His ears were rather mulish and deep red was his nose, 
His face had the carnation of a full-blown tuber-rose ; 
His voice was so melodious ’twas like a donkey’s bray, 
And when he sang he frightened all the women folks away. 


IV. 
He was werry fond of floggin’ mornin’, noon, and night; 
His steward, he use to say, he rose from bed half tight, 
Which was the why he catted so, yet the old wretch often swore 
He’d like to give the frigate up and flog his men no more. 


Vv. 
And then he’d call the bosen his nine-tail for to bring, 
And four-and-twenty lashes into some chap he would fling ; 
And havin’ thus relieved his mind of all his earthly cares, 
He’d call all hands to muster and meekly say his prayers. 


vI. 
One day poor Billy Bowline, our smartest chap aloft, 
Was catted by the capting, who’d catted him full oft, 
Took sick and on his death-bed said, ‘‘ This catting you will rue; 
I'll tell you now, the cat, sir, will be the death of you.”’ 


VII. 
And from that time this ¢apting he had no peace at all, 
Go where he would by day or night he’d hear cats caterwaul ; 
. And one day with some ladies, when steppin’ from his gig, 
A cat jumped on his shoulder and clapper-clawed his wig. 


VIII. 
Now imagine his dilemma with them ladies standin’ by, 
Who never knowed he wore a wig, much less a neat glass eye ; 
And they turned away disgusted and stepped out from his gig, 
Because he’d tried to fool ’em all by wearing of that wig. 


Ix. 
And then those lively critters they treated him with scorn, 
And looked on him with hatred,—he wished he’d ne’er been born; 
He took a bunch of codfish and tied it to his knee, 
And jumped from off the taffrail right into the sea. 


x. 
A splash, a shriek, a splutter, then a rippling of the wave, 
As the briny waters closed above the catting capting’s grave, 
While a thousand cats in chorus a requiem o’er him sang, 
And the burden of their music was, ‘‘ Better drown than hang.”’ 


Mr. Bluff had now been invisible for four days, that is, he had kept 
his state-room and saw no one except the wardroom steward, who 
made him frequent mysterious visits. At the end of four days the voice 
of Mr. Bluff was heard singing, in a husky voice,— 


‘¢ Pensez & moi, ma chére amie, 
Saw off my leg close up to the knee.’’ 
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There was a shout in the wardroom when Bluff’s voice was once 
more heard singing so cheerily. All knew that he was recovering his 
spirits, and hoped soon to hear his interesting yarns again. 

Old Shacklebags was the only one up and dressed when Mr. Bluff 
emerged into the wardroom, singing out in a humorous voice, “ Ponche 
caldi per dui! Ah, Shacklebags, how are you? You look as fresh 
and rosy as a woodpecker! Now I am going to give you a conundrum ; 
see if you can guess it.” 

“Oh, please don’t, Mr. Bluff,” said Shacklebags. “I never. could 
understand your conundrums: they exercise my mind too much; and 
then you give such scientific and historical ones that they lay me out 
on my back.” 

“ Well, now,” said Bluff, “ what’s the most terrible blow that you 
know of ?” 

“ Ah, now,” said Shacklebags, “that sounds more reasonable ; that 
is coming home toa fellow. Well, now, Mr. Bluff, they say the last 
blow is always the heaviest; but I think the most terrible blow I ever 
saw was off Cape Horn, or rather after we had got round the cape. 
We were in about the latitude of Magellan Straits, and the wind, which 
had been fair, chopped round right in our teeth and blew great ‘guns. 
We never showed a stitch of canvas for eighteen days, and at the end 
of that time we had drifted right on to Cape Pillar, at the entrance of 
the straits, having narrowly escaped the Twelve Apostles, as we were 


under bare poles, There was no help for it but to put the helm up 
and run through the Straits of Magellan, and we finally brought up in 


York Bay, where we let go all four anchors, veering away equal strain 
bP) 


on all, and 

“ Bosh!” interrupted Mr. Bluff. “ What a long yarn you are making! 
I asked you a conundrum, and you are giving me the history of a cruise. 
The question is, What’s the most térrible blow you ever heard of ?” 

“ Well,” said Shacklebags, “I thought that one was; but perhaps 
it wasn’t so hard a gale as we had while I was attached to the ‘ Mary 
Ann,’ when we were off Nantucket Shoals, with all sail set and x 

“ Oh, there you go again,” said Bluff. “Better ‘give it up,’ as the 
minstrels say. Why, the worst blow is ‘b’low zero.’ That’s as terrible 
as anything I know of.” 

Shacklebags pondered a minute, then shook his head and exclaimed, 
“ Ah, yes, I see,—very good.” And out he rushed on deck, thinking to 
surprise Mr. Teaser. 

“ Mr. Teaser,” he said, “you are very fond of giving me conun- 
drums. Will you please tell me the most terrible gale of wind you 
were ever in?” 

“Why, yes,” replied Teaser; “in 1824, in the ‘ Boxer,’ when we 
lost all our masts, and the vessel foundered, and we got off in the boats, 
and the boats capsized in sight of land, and we had to swim to the 
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shore ten miles off, the sea running mountains high, and I was the only 
one who got ashore, for ali the others were drowned. That’s about the 
worst gale of wind I remember ; at least it was the most inconvenient 
one.” 

“That’s not the answer,” said Shacklebags. “ When-the thermom- 
eter stands at sixty degrees below zero point, that’s the answer, though 
somehow it don’t seem quite so funny as when I heard it from Mr. 
Bluff; but I'll go down and get it again.” 

But when he got below Bluff was in a full gale of another kind. 
He was saying that instead of being in his state-room he had been on 
shore all the time; that the story Teaser had read from the paper was 
false, that the countess was alive and kicking, that he had spent the 
previous evening with her, “and,” said Bluff, “I tell you I had a good 
time; you ought just to have been there, you’d have seen times, I tell 


“ Why, what did you do, Bluff, that was so nice?” said two or three 
in chorus. 

“You'd like to know, wouldn’t you? Well, then, I’ll tell you.” 
And he put on a quizzical expression. 

“ We first got well acquainted by mutually playing with a pet por- 
cupine the countess has brought up by hand. It follows her up and 
down stairs, comes when called, and dances the polka. Then we drank 
cider through a straw, and ate pop-corn and peanuts. Then we had 
four kinds of sweetened water, camphor, and milk, music on the and- 
irons. Then we told conundrums, and finally wrapped the dog in the 
table-cloth and hauled him around the table, while the chambermaid 
told ghost-stories that made our hair stand on end. I stayed to supper, 
and we had cauliflower and apple-sass flavored with garlic. I ran my 
boots down at the heel, and the countess broke her tortoise-shell comb, 
and then let me out through the cellar-door, and I came off to the ship 
in a balloon. If you want to hear the rest go ask the cook.” 

And old Bluff assumed such a comical expression that all the mess 
roared with laughter. 

“Steward,” said the lieutenant, “I am very particular in my eating 
after dining with the nobility. Take away this beef-steak ; it’s tough 
as the leg of a missionary I once dined on away out in Viti Levu, one 
of the Fejee Islands. During a snap there once it became so cold that 
tiie thermometer stood at one hundred degrees below zero, and the mis- 
sionary meat froze so hard that we couldn’t get a fire big enough to 
thaw it. Get me some poulet a la chatreuse.” 

“What!” said the marine officer, his mouth wide open at hearing 
of this wonderful degree of cold, “a cold snap at the Fejee Islands? 
Why, that’s away,down under the equator, somewhere in fifteen south 
latitude.” 

“Well,” said Bluff, “don’t you suppose they can have cold snaps 
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at the equator just as easy as they can have hot snaps at the north pole? 
Why, I have seen it so hot in Spitzbergen that you could fry an egg in 
the sun.” 

“ What!” interrupted the marine, “fry an egg in the sun at Spitz- 
bergen ?” 

“Yes, sir,” said Bluff, coolly, “ provided you had a frying-pan and 
plenty of fire.” 

Which turned the laugh on the marine officer. And so they went . 
on until the wardroom looked like old times again. 

At eight o’clock it was Mr. Bluff’s turn to relieve Mr. Teaser in 
charge of the deck; and when Bluff appeared Teaser came smilingly 
towards him and said, “ Hullo, old fellow! Glad to see you about 
again. Some hard stories about you and a certain countess.” 

“Stop, sir,” said Bluff, “do not mention that angelic creature. You 
and I have a little matter to settle ; therefore please confine yourself to 
delivering the day’s orders, and I shall require nothing further of you 
at present. As soon as I get through with the day’s duty I shall call 
on you for satisfaction.” 

“Why, Bluff, you must be joking; you can’t mean it, certainly,” 
said Teaser, looking somewhat alarmed. 

“ Yes, sir,” said Bluff, “I do mean it; and as there is one too many 
in the wardroom mess, I intend to diminish the number.” 

“Well, just as you please,” said Teaser; “perhaps you'll not fare 
so well yourself.” 

And down he went, boiling over to think that Bluff should be such 
a fool. 

That day’s duty over, Bluff called on the master, Mr. Shackle- 
bags, to act as his “friend,” at the same time informing that gentle- 
man he was going to quiz Teaser before all the mess, as he knew the 
master was utterly opposed to dueling. Bluff was to challenge Teaser, 
there was to be but one pistol loaded with blank cartridge, the parties 
were to toss up for weapons, and Bluff was to get it and was then to 
play his part. 

Teaser chose for his friend the marine officer, poor, innocent old 
fellow, whom every one could deceive, and Dr. Hitybelteser was to 
accompany the combatants on shore to dress the wounds, etc. 

At the appointed time, all the arrangements having been made, the 
party started for Castle Mare,—a long pull in the hot sun. Teaser had 
tried in every way to accommodate matters, but the miserable Bluff 
would accept of no apology. So Teaser made his will and had it wit- 
nessed by the first lieutenant and chaplain, who wondered why he was 
so particular in making this disposition of his effects, when, as every- 
body knew, he had not a hundred dollars’ worth of property in the 
world. They had no idea that Teaser was about to fight a duel, the 
matter having been kept secret. 
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Before leaving for the field of honor Bluff sent for Reckless, and 
said, “ Now, my young friend, if you want your mother’s monkey to 
get out of a bad scrape you must do as I tell you, or your name will 
be cut on the main-topmast-head so often that you can’t put your finger 
down without touching it.” He then told Reckless the whole story of 
his challenge to Teaser for playing the newspaper joke on him. “ Now,” 
he said, “ I want to serve him out, and you must help medoit. I propose 
to frighten Teaser, who likes the smell of powder about as much as a 
monkey does the crack of a coach-whip. My plan is to have one pistol 
loaded with blank cartridge and get the right to use it. This must be 
arranged in the toss-up. You have been in four duels, and are quite 
notorious on board ship in that line. The marine officer, who acts as 
Teaser’s second, knows nothing of such matters, and is frightened out 
of his boots by the responsibility of the occasion. Go and offer your ser- 
vices to assist him in this trying ordeal, and he will be too glad to accept. 
When you get on the ground see that no ball goes into the pistol, and 
leave the rest to me.” 

Reckless accordingly proffered his services to the marine officer, who 
was delighted with the prospect of such valuable assistance. 

“Bless my soul! Mr. Reckless,” he said, “I can handle any num- 
ber of marines, and can throw two hundred of them into a hollow 
square and never make a mistake, but I know nothing about the rules 
of dueling, so I will avail myself of your assistance and trust every- 
thing to you.” 

Reckless informed me of his arrangements, as I was officer of the 
boat. As we proceeded across the bay Mr. Bluff was very taciturn. 
He would shut his hand, stick out his forefinger as if pointing at some 
object, and count, slowly, one, two, three. Sometimes he would appear 
to aim at a gull flying through the air, and sometimes at a fishing-boat’s 
mast, all of which made Mr. Teaser still more nervous and irritable. 
The marine officer suggested to Mr. Bluff that it wasn’t fair to practice 
beforehand when his opponent did not do it, whereupon Bluff stood 
up in the boat and went through the pantomime of wheeling and firing, 
and this he continued until we reached the shore. Once he whispered 
audibly to the doctor, asking where was the best place to shoot a man 
so as to have him die a lingering death; to which the doctor replied 
that a man shot in the aorta might linger for some time, and finally die 
of gastritis or nervous prostration. 

The terms of the meeting were as follows: To fight at ten paces ; to 
have but one pistol and toss up for the choice ; to count one, two, three, 
and fire when you please after the word three was uttered, but not 
before. 

Once on the ground, the surgeon produced his instruments, which 
were contained in three mahogany cases. He laid out three saws of 
different sizes, six knives, as many probes, a number of long forceps for 
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extracting balls, a quantity of bandages, a bundle of silk to tie up liga- 
tures, a bottle of ether, and a bottle of brandy. 

Bluff then divested himself of his upper clothing, while Teaser 
looked the picture of despair; next he proceeded to take off his boots 
and trousers, and finally stood clothed only in his shirt and drawers, 
Mr. Teaser was invited to follow his example, which that gentleman 
declined to do until informed by his second, prompted by Reckless, that 
such a proceeding was absolutely necessary in order to comply with the 
regulations of the code. So the unhappy Teaser was obliged to strip, 
and stood in a pair of tight-fitting red flannel drawers, his legs looking 
about as big as pipe-stems. 

The day was cool, and this, together with nervous excitement, caused 
Teaser’s teeth to rattle like a pair of castanets; while Bluff, who had 
taken the precaution to wear a double set of ‘underclothes felt quite 
comfortable and not a bit nervous. 

When the toss-up was made, Bluff, of course, got the pistol, and the 
ground being measured off, the combatants were placed in position, 
Bluff with a curious expression in his eyes and humming his favorite 
tune, “A wet sheet and a flowing sail,” while Teaser looked like a 
man in the pillory, his hands clinched, his knees knocking together, 
and his face pallid with the fear of the certain death he saw before 
him. 

The word was given, “ Ready!” when Bluff called out, “Stop a 
moment. I would like to ask Mr. Teaser if he does not wish to write 
a note to the countess in his best Italian asking her forgiveness?” 
Teaser faintly declined the offer, and word was slowly given, One! 
two! three! At the word “three” Bluff took deliberate aim for about 
a minute, then lowering his pistol, said, “ Doctor, whereabouts did you 
say the aorta was?” 

“ Fire, sir,” said the unhappy Teaser, “and end my misery. This 
is cowardly.” 

“ Ah, yes,” said Bluff, “you think so, do you? Well, sir, the un- 
derstanding was that we could fire any time after the word ‘three,’ 
and I intend to fire when it suits me. I won’t shoot you now, sir, ‘but 
will keep you for my own particular shooting. Remember, you are 
my meat when I choose to cook you.” 

The whole party were rather surprised at this, and the doctor was 
terribly disappointed in not being able to show his skill. Teaser was 
glad to get out of the scrape, and determined in his own mind that he 
would never again go ashore at the same time with Bluff. The seconds 
were pleased, and the two midshipmen highly amused. 

The party now returned to the ship, and you may depend it was 
not long before the officers got wind of the affair. 

In the boat Mr. Bluff seemed very anxious that Mr. Teaser should 
not take cold, offering him his pea-jacket, which was gruffly declined, 
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and whispering audibly to the doctor, “ Let him have some brandy, I 
don’t want to lose him,” which made Teaser furious, 

That night Mr. Bluff called the midshipman of the watch, and 
said, “Go and knock at Mr. Teaser’s door, give him my compli- 
ments, and ask him if his air-port is closed. Tell him to remember 
the interest I have in him, that he must always be ready for my call, 
and must be exceedingly careful of his health.” 

Next day Teaser was confined to his bed, and Bluff sent fifty times 
a day to inquire about him, with always the same injunctions not to 
neglect his health, and always to be ready when he (Bluff) wanted him. 

Teaser never actually recovered from the effects of this joke, and 
years afterwards Bluff used to write and caution him to take care of 
his health, as he might be wanted at any moment. 

Teaser was never known to perpetrate any more jokes. He be- 
came very intimate with Mr. Spicy, the chaplain, who induced him to 
become an honorary member of the “Society for the Diffusion of Brass 
Warming-pans among the Heathen Tribes of Africa ;” and he would 


listen by the hour to Mr. Spicy’s adventures in Africa, and about the 
two queens, Raka and Kringleoo. 

Mr. Teaser also became a strict member of-the church, and nobly 
forgave Bluff for the unchristian hoax which the latter had played upon 
him, and which was now known to the whole ship’s company ; but Mr. 
Teaser’s new-born piety did not prevent his hazing the midshipmen, 


which he doubtless considered a religious duty. 


(To be continued.) 
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ARMY HORSESHOEING. 


“No foot, no horse.” This old proverb contains a vast amount of 
condensed wisdom. The necessity of the preservation of this important 
structure is indeed one of vast importance, and a subject requiring deep 
consideration, together with a thorough knowledge of its anatomy, phys- 
iology, and pathological changes. On the preservation and performance 
of its natural and healthy functions depend to a great extent the effi- 
ciency of our cavalry, artillery, transportation, and frequently the lives 
and safety of mounted messengers, escorts, detached parties, aides-de- 
camp, etc. Our European neighbors were fully aware of its impor- 
tance, and military commissions, including the best veterinarians, have 
time and time again been called into council relative to the best method 
of applying the shoe to the horse’s foot with the least possible ill re- 
sults. As a consequence, in those armies where horses are shod under 
professional superintendence, fancy carving, or the removal of those 
important structures composing the ground surface of the foot, was 
strictly forbidden, and nature’s provisions against its many diseases 
were allowed to remain intact. The farrier’s duty consisted merely in 
removing that portion of the foot which, by contact with and the pro- 
tection of the shoe, continued its growth from one shoeing until the 
next, when it was removed by the application of the rasp. The sole, 
frog, bars, etc., are nature’s shields to the hoof and its contents, and 
provisions against external violence and disease, and should be removed 
by the natural process of desquamation and ground-friction only. The 
result of the adoption of this system of following nature as closely as 
circumstances would permit was an immediate reduction in the number 
of patients suffering from foot-diseases, and, as a result, of rendering 
the foothold more firm and natural, the animal’s confidence being re- 
stored by the improved condition of his feet. Broken knees, strained 
tendons, stumbling, in fact, all that long list of equine troubles com- 
plained of by our forefathers, disappeared rapidly. 

The thousands of animals under the control of the English Military 
Veterinary Department (whose rank, prospects, position, and general 
surroundings invite the best professional talent to enter its ranks), sub- 
ject to such a great variety of soil, climates, hard work, macadamized 
roads, and cavalry horses carrying an average of two hundred and ninety 
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pounds for hours daily, winter and summer, are an incontestable and 
practical proof of the efficacy, good results, and common sense of the 
system. All others, advocating the thinning of the sole, paring and 
removing frogs, and the so-called opening of the heels, are practices 
based on groundless and fanciful theories, or individual idiosyncrasies, 
and are to be found most plentiful where a corresponding amount of 
ignorance of the anatomy and physiology of the animal structures pre- 
vails, or with persons so obstinate as to follow blindfold the instruc- 
tions of our great-grandsires, irrespective of ill results. I herein inclose 
a copy of the instructions on horseshoeing for cavalry farriers, taken 
from the United States Army Tactics. Indeed, it seems almost incredi- 
ble, in this age of enlightenment, progress, and advancement, that the 
barbarous mutilations of the horse’s foot, considered the necessary pre- 
liminaries to the application of the shoe by our forefathers, should still 
be advocated and carried out under the instructions and with the ap- 
proval of the military authorities, and to the great disadvantage of 
our thousands of public animals. Indeed, the frequent boast of old 
army farriers, that the system of horseshoeing has not undergone any 
change during their service, is of itself sufficiently suggestive that we 
are behind the age. The ignorant and brutal instructions and bad re- 
sults of the self-styled Dr. Dunbar, V.S., who received twenty thou- 
sand dollars for instructing army farriers in the best known method of 
slowly and surely destroying the horse’s foot, are still apparent. To sum 
up the whole matter, the remark of an experienced army veterinarian 
(graduate), “that the feet of our cavalry horses undergo a change for 
the worse from the time they enter the service, if they are constantly and 
regularly shod,” of itself speaks volumes. Fortunately, however, these 
animals are frequently for long periods without shoes, so that old dame 
Nature steps in and builds up again those useful structures which man 
in his ignorance of her wise purposes ruthlessly removes, and the tor- 
tured and misshapen feet get a chance to resume their original form 
and structures. Otherwise, indeed, the results would have been suffi- 
ciently disastrous and apparent as to have caused au inquiry long since. 
The majority of broken-down, crippled, lame, strained, and foundered 
animals which return from active service, as scouting, etc., in this con- 
dition are the results of this system of shoeing, directly or indirectly. 
As a matter of humanity, economy, the increased efficiency and pro- 
longed usefulness of our public animals, and saving them needless tor- 
tures at the hands of the horseshoer, as he is at present instructed, the 
present system requires careful revision, and with the assistance and 
advice of those persons fitted by special training, professional education, 
and practical and theoretical knowledge of this important subject, if 
such persons can be found in the service of the United States cavalry 
under its present conditions. 

“ DIRECTIONS FOR SHOEING HorsEs.—Horses should be shod at 
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least once a month; the length of the hoof indicates when a horse 
needs reshoeing rather than the wear of the shoe. In removing the 
shoes raise the clinches first, lest the crust be torn and stubs left in the 
horn. Pare the sole until it yields under the pressure of the thumb; 
cut the walls down until they are but little higher than the contiguous 
sole, taking care to shorten the toe, if necessary, it being frequently left 
too long. Cut away the bars so as to make a gradual slope from the 
walls to the bottom of the commissures, which must be deepened. 
Lower and open the heels, and take the bearing off them for at least 
one inch each side of the frog, so that the walls at those parts will not 
be in immediate contact with the shoe when first put on. 

“ Pay special attention to the removal of the pegs (the hard, horny 
substance which grows down at the heels on each side of the frog and 
contiguous to it). ‘These pegs are apt to contract the frog, or make it 
thrushy by pinching and narrowing the frog. The frog may be pared 
to stimulate its growth, and the cleft opened, otherwise it is left un- 
touched,” ete.— United States Army Tactics, page 468, para. 1183. 


Such directions as the above can only have emanated from some 
persons alike ignorant of the anatomy, physiology, pathology, and use 
of the various parts of that beautiful and perfect structure,—the horse’s 
foot,—and are calculated to beget irreparable mischief. 


M. J. TREACY, 
Veterinarian Seventh Cavalry. 


Fort Yates, Daxorta. 





THE SHIPS OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 


The Venetian Navy in the Sixteenth Century—The King of Spain’s Galleys—The 
Caracks—The Turkish Pirate Ships—The Great Michael, 1506—The Henri 
Grace de Dieu, 1515—The Great Carracon, 1520—The Santa Anna, the first 
Armored Ship, 1585—La Grande Francois, 15838—The Mary Rose, 1545—The 
Mekalos, 1550—The Ark of Delft, 1574—The English Navy, 1582—The 
Armada, 1588—The First English Voyage to India, 1590—The Madre de 
Dios, 1592—The Scourge of Malice, 1596—Simon de Cordes’s Squadron, 1599. 


‘‘ Heaven speed the canvas gallantly unfurled 
To furnish and accommodate a world, 
To give the Pole the produce of the Sun, 
And knit th’ unsocial climates into one.”’ 
CowPER. 


~ 


Unti1 the seventeenth century one model seems to have prevailed in 


all naval constructions. The Spaniards and Portuguese, the navigators 
by pre-eminence of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, followed the 
example of the Venetians. The Dutch and the Northern nations de- 
rived their nautical knowledge from the same sources. The English‘ 
received their lessons in improving and strengthening their vessels from 
Italian masters. It was the custom to place at the extremity of the 
prow a sculptured figure, which served to distinguish vessels of differ- 
ent nationalities. The Venetians adopted a bust of one of their great 
men, the Spaniards a lion, the English the figure of the reigning mon- 
arch either on horseback or riding a lion. On the sterns of the Vene- 
tian, Portuguese, and Spanish ships the carved image of some saint or 
hero was placed, just as at the present time a spread eagle is the most 
common emblem on the stern of an American ship. 

THE VENETIAN Navy.—In the sixteenth century Venice kept in 
permanent employment in her arsenal near sixteen thousand men, whose 
pay was exceptionally good and privileges great. The sons of these 
artisans were entered at an early age in the workshops and instructed in 
the trades carried on in them, and when old were pensioned or admitted 
into a hospital established especially for the navy. Their work was 
severe, for they were not only workmen, but also disciplined soldiers 
trained to the use of arms, their foremen and overseers being in turns 
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their sergeants, lieutenants, and captains. Their government was in 
the hands of a “Grand Admiral,” chosen from among these workmen 
by themselves, but the supreme command was vested in the Provedi- 
tor-General, a noble of high rank and distinguished service, either as a 
commander afloat or as a statesman on shore. It was a peculiarity 
of the Venetian constitution that untried men could not hold any im- 
portant office. Their public men had to serve a long and laborious 
apprenticeship in subordinate positions before they were considered 
qualified to take any prominent part in the affairs of the state, and 
amidst a people so peculiarly nautical few could mount the several 
steps of a long career without obtaining an insight into the conduct of 
naval business. At the end of the fifteenth century the control of the 
naval establishment was found to be beyond the power of one man, 
and two assistants were appointed, one as proveditor of the arsenal, 
who had more especial charge of the armory, the other as proveditor of 
artillery, whose title explains itself. Contrary to Venetian usage, which 
limited the duration of public office to sixteen months, these three were 
appointed for a term of three years, one going out in rotation each year, 
so that a majority of the three were at all times thoroughly conver- 
sant with the details of the administration, for the office of proveditor 
was altogether administrative. The Proveditor-General, or the three in 
council, were the representatives and mouth-piece of the state, and their 
duties were similar to those of the British Lords of the Admiralty in 
their relations to dockyards, independent of their executive authority 
over ships or men afloat. The Grand Admiral’s duties included every- 
thing relating to the fitting out or the arming of ships of war. His 
office was one of very great importance and of corresponding dignity. 
His privileges were almost equal to those of the nobility, and on occa- 
sions of ceremony he wore a similar costume. This is specially de- 
scribed as consisting of a robe of red satin, over which was a vest that 
came down to the knees, and a cap of violet damask with a heavy 
bullioned fringe. At state inspections of the arsenal he had a post of 
honor. When distinguished foreigners wished to see the works, he 
was their official guide; and when on Ascension-day the Doge, with all 
the pomp and splendor of rich Venice, went out to wed the Adriatic, 
he took command of the “ Bucentareo.”' 

“The Venetians,” says a writer of the time, “have a naval depot 
which they call an arsenal, the most commodious and extensive of any 
in the whole world, in which there are sixty docks, in which tri-remes 
and other long vessels are built by the shipwrights who are in constant 
employ. Some of the docks are capacious enough to contain a tri- 
reme, others a bi-reme only, leaving, however, at the same time suf- 
ficient room for the artisans to work, either whether employed in build- 
ing the vessel new, or repairing it if damaged. Within the arsenal is 

1 Fraser’s Magazine. 
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also a covered dock peculiarly appropriated to the reception of a vessel 
capable of carrying all the senators of Venice, with their train of 
attendants ; a vessel which in splendor, magnificence, and extensive 
dimensions may vie with the most celebrated of those constructed in 
the earlier ages by the Egyptians. It is'called the Bucentareo.”? 

The following marvelous story of the skill of the Venetian ship- 
wrights in the sixteenth century, if true, certainly for the rapidity of 
their work puts to shame the workmen of our modern dockyards : 

Henry III. of France and king of Poland, returning to France in 
1574 to take possession of the crown of that kingdom, which had de- 
volved upon him by the death of his brother, Charles IX., visited 
Venice on his route to Paris. On that occasion the senate prepared 
an entertainment for him at the arsenal. On the king’s entrance and 
before he sat down to table he was shown an empty dock, in which 
men were set to work to construct a galley within his sight. They 
proceeded with so much diligence and expedition that before the king 
rose from the table the galley was finished and a discharge of cannon 
made from it upon the king’s drinking “‘ Prosperity to the republic.” 

Tue Krye or Sparn’s GALLEYs in the sixteenth century were 
built of pine at Barcelona. The mainsail of one contained fifteen hun- 
dred yards of cloth, the foresail between three and four hundred yards. 
Her hull cost seven thousand ducats, and her yearly cost of maintenance 
was six thousand ducats. 

THE Caracks.—In the sixteenth century the most celebrated ships 
were caracks, Their tonnage can be estimated by their cargoes, which 
at times amounted to fourteen hundred casks. In 1539 the Castilians 
took a Venetian carack which had three “covers” or decks, and must 
consequently have been as high as the great store-ships of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries. In 1545 a French carack, the “Carragnon,” 
which passed for the finest ship and the fastest sailer of the Western 
Ocean, was of eight hundred tons burden, and had one hundred pieces 
of artillery: The caracks of the fourteenth century had two masts; 
in the fifteenth they took three, and afterwards four. At first three- 
decked, they finally reached as many as seven decks ; the poop and prow 
were the height of three or four men above the deck, and looked like 
castles at each of the extremities. These castles mounted from thirty- 
five to forty guns. 

THE TuRKIsH PrraTeE Suips of the sixteenth century were chiefly 
vessels captured from the Christians. When once in the possession of 
them they used all their art and industry to make them better sailers than 
all other ships, and for this purpose cut down their half-decks and all 
other weighty matters overhead, “which makes them wind-tight and 
burdensome.” They also removed many of their knees and binding 


? For a description of the Bucentareo, see article on small vessels, etc., in THE 
Unirtep Service for June, 18838. 
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work to make them nimble and swift, “like a man that is tight-trussed 
and has his doublet buttoned, that by loosening it he is able to run 
faster.” They never regarded the strength of their ships for more than 
one voyage, taking continual prizes from the Christians, which they thus 
used. “ Every fortnight or three weeks they greaved their ships to make 
them clean and go better, and carried no weight overhead or in the 
hold except victuals, by which means no ship was equal to them in 
going.” 

THE “ GREAT MicHAEL.”—Lindsay, of Pettscottie, relates that, in 
1506, King James IV. “ bigged a great ship called the ‘Great Michael,’ 
which was the greatest and of most strength that ever sailed from Eng- 
land or France, for this ship was of so great stature and took so much 
timber that, except Falkland, she wasted the woods of Fife, which was 
oak wood, bye (besides) all that was gotten out of Norway, for she was 
so strong and of so great length and breadth (all the wrights in Scot- 
land, yea and many strangers, were at her device, who wrought very 
busily in her, but it was a year and a day ere she was completed), to 
wit: she was twelvescore foot of length and thirty-six within the sides. 
She was ten foot thick in the wall, outer joists of oak and boards on 
every side so stanch and so thick that no cannon could go through her. 
This great ship cumbered Scotland to get her tosea. From the time that 
she was afloat and her masts and sails complete, with tows and anchor 
effeiring thereto, she was counted to the king to be thirty thousand 
pounds of expense, bye (besides) her artillery, which was very great 
and costly, to wit: she bare many cannon, six on each side, with three 
great basils, two in her deck and one before, with three hundred shot 
of small artillery, that is to say, myand battert falcon and quarter 
falcon, slings pestilent serpents, and double dogs, with hagton and cul- 
vering, cross-bows and hand-bows. She had three hundred mariners 
and sixscore (120) gunners, and had one thousand men of war, bye 
(besides) her captains, skippers, and quartermasters. As for her other 
properties, Sir Andrew Wood is my author, who was quartermaster of 
her, and Robert Bantyne, who was master skipper truly.” A goodly 
assortment of munitions of war. This quaint writer authenticates his 
description, which perhaps he thought might create a doubt, by adding, 
“Tf any believe that this description be not veritie as written, let him 
pass to the gate of Tillibardin, and there afore the same ye will see the 
length and breadth of her planted with hawthorn by the wright who 
helped to make her.” This ship, the wonder and pride of the Scots, 
was wrecked in 1512 on her voyage to France. It was long before they 
again ventured on so marvelous an undertaking, but vessels of five 
times larger size are now not uncommon on the Clyde. 

THE “ Henri GRACE DE Drev,” 1515.—This ship, built in 1515, 
during the reign of Henry VIII., is said to have measured fifteen 
hundred tons, and was the first ship built in Woolwich dockyard after 
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its establishment in 1509. She was built to replace the “‘ Regent,” or 
“Great Harry,” built in 1488, the only vessel of three masts, and the 
largest ship in the king’s service. We cannot, however, form a correct 
idea of her actual burden from her tonnage unless we know how it was 
computed and by what rule she was measured. 

The “ Henri Grace de Dieu” deserves place among remarkable 
ships, being the: first three-decked ship built in England, as was the 
“Great Harry,” her predecessor, the first two-decked ship, and as she 
was the first ship of the royal navy in which port-holes, which were 
invented about the date of her launch by Descharges, a ship-builder 
at Brest, were used. This invention permitted the adding of a second 
tier of guns, and accordingly the “ Henri Grace de Dieu” appears with 
two whole battery-decks, additional to the short decks, platforms, or 
castles, both ahead and astern over all. 

The “ Henri” mounted eighty pieces, composed of almost every 
calibre then in use. Of these eighty guns, not more than fifty-four, 
according to the clumsy drawing engraved in the sixth volume of 
“ Archeeologia,” were pointed through broadside ports; the remainder 
were mounted as bow or stern chasers, or as “ murdering pieces” upon 
the after-part of the forecastle, as from its height and appearance it 
might truly be called. The use of these “ murdering pieces,” whose 
muzzles point in the direction of the main-topmast head, is not easily 
discernible. This ship had four masts. It was customary in her day 
to name the largest ship of the royal navy after the reigning sovereign. 
Accordingly, on the list of 1552 the “ Henri” is transformed into the 
“ Edward.” 

A model of the “ Henri,” reproduced from the extant drawing, and 
one of the “ Sovereign of the Sea,” built in 1637, were among the curiosi- 
ties of naval architecture in the great exhibition of 1851. The “ Henri’s” 
crew comprised three hundred mariners, fifty gunners, and three hun- 
dred and fifty soldiers, or seven hundred men in all exclusive of the 
officers. 

Hans Holbein painted a picture of the “ Henri Grace de Dieu” 
sailing out of Dover Harbor with Henry VIII. on board, going in 
her to meet Francis I. of France on the Field of the Cloth of Gold, 
which took place May 30, 1520. MHolbein’s picture was formerly 
preserved in Windsor Castle, but is now in the Queen’s audience- 
chamber at Hampton Court Palace. Her sails are set; she has four 
masts, with rownd tops on each of the masts, excepting on the shortest, 
the mizzen. Her sails are of cloth of gold damasked. The royal 
standard of England is flying on each of the four quarters of the fore- 
castle, and the staff of each standard is surrounded by fleur-de-lis or ; 
pennants of cloth of gold damasked are flying from the mastheads, and 
at each quarter of the deck is a St. George’s standard ; her quarters and 
sides and also the tops are fortified and decorated with heater-shaped 
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shields or targets charged with the cross of St. George azure, a fleur-de- 
lis or, party per pale argent and vert, a portcullis or, alternately and re- 
peatedly. On the main deck the king is standing, dressed in a garment 
of cloth of gold edged with ermine, the sleeves crimson, and the jacket 
and breeches the same. His round bonnet is covered with a white feather 
laid on the upper side of the brim; on his right hand are three of his 
court, one dressed in bluish-black, another in bluish-gray guarded with 
black, and the third in red guarded with black and black jacket slashed. 
On his left stands a person in a dark violet cloak slashed with black, 
with red stockings (Cardinal Wolsey?). Behind these distinguished 
persons are the yeomen of his guard with halberts. Two trumpeters 
are seated on the front of the quarter-deck and two on the forecastle 
blowing trumpets. On the front of the forecastle are depicted party 
per pale argent and vert, within a circle of the garter the arms of Eng- 
land and France, quarterly crowned, the supporters a lion and a dragon, 
being the supporters of Henry VIII. The same arms are repeated 
on the stern. On each side of the rudder is a port-hole with a brass 
cannon, and on the one side of the main deck represented are two 
port-holes with cannon, and the same number under the forecastle. 

The figure on the ship’s head seems intended to represent a lion, 
but is ill carved. Under her stern isa boat having at its bow two 
standards of St. George, and the same at its stern, with yeomen of the 
guard and other persons in it. There is another portrait of this ship, 
represented as at anchor, in the Pepsian collection. 

The “ Regent,” or “Great Harry,” which the “ Henri” replaced, 
was blown up in Sir Edward Howard’s action, 1512. 

Sir Thomas Theunevet, who commanded the “ Regent,” boarded the 
French Admiral Primauget in the “ Cordilier,” which was considerably 
larger, carrying twelve hundred fighting men exclusive of marines. 
Both ships took fire and were blown up. Nine hundred men perished 
in the “Cordilier,” and Sir Thomas Theunevet and Sir John Carew 
with seven hundred men were slain or burnt in the “Regent.” The 
“Henri Grace de Dieu” was accidentally burnt at Norwich in 1553, 
and Sir William Monson asserts in his “Tracts” he had often seen her 
ribs there. 

The cannon of these ships were probably of brass, and the balls used 
of stone, as iron cannon were not used in England until cast by Peter 
Bande, a Frenchman, in 1547 ; the first mention of iron balls for can- 
non is made upon the restitution of Boulogne to France in 1550. The 
first brass cannon cast in England are said to have been made by Jolin 
Owen in 1521. 

“THE CaRRACON,” 1520.—Francis I. had a magnificent carack 
constructed in Normandy, so richly decorated, and with such lofty decks 
and towers, that it was called the “Great Carack.” It was anchored 
in the roadstead of Havre de Grace in 1545, and he was about to set 
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sail at the head of a powerful fleet to meet the English monarch when 
he was coming to the Field of the Cloth of Gold. On the eve of his 
departure, Francis I., desirous of inspecting the ship, went on board, 
accompanied by a numerous and brilliant court. A collation had been 
prepared for him and his suite, the band was playing, salutes were 
thundering out in his honor, and he was in the midst of his inspection 
of the floating citadel, when an alarm was given. A fire had broken 
out between decks, and before help could be efficiently rendered the 
whole of the rigging was in flames. In a few hours all that remained 
of the “Great Carack” was an immense hull, half consumed, aground 
on the beach, upon which the sea was casting up the corpses of those 
of its crew who had been killed by the discharges of its cannon during 
the progress of the conflagration.® 

She had, according to M. du Bellay, one hundred pieces of large 
brass cannon on board, but they must have been small, however, in 
proportion to those now called large, for M. du Bellay states she was of 
eight hundred tons burden. She was the largest ship the French had 
at that time, for a contemporary writer says “she appeared like a castle 
among the other ships of the fleet,” and adds, “she had nothing to fear 
at sea but fire and rock.” 

THE “Santa AnnA,” 1535.—This great carack, the crack ship of 
the Knights of St. John of Jerusalem, of about seventeen hundred 
tons, was built at Nice about 1535, and is principally remarkable from 
having been sheathed or covered with lead for defense. That this 
sheathing or plating was manifestly intended for defensive purposes 
appears by its having been applied to the sides of the ship, and over 
the whole surface of her four decks between the lower part of the bul- 
warks and the water-line, and thence continued below the surface of 
the water. A portrait of this vessel, painted on a panel, exists on the 
walls of the palace of the Knights of Malta at Rome. In 1535 she 
was the principal ship of a fleet of nearly five hundred vessels, Flem- 
ish, Portuguese, Genoese, and a squadron fitted by the Knights of 
Malta, under the chief command of Andrew Doria, who was ap- 
pointed Lord High Admiral of the fleet, and carried on board thirty 
thousand regular troops, the flower of the regular armies of Christen- 
dom, to attack the infidel at Tunis. After the capture of that place by 
assault, on the 25th of July, 1535, the recently-restored king, Muley 
Assem, had the curiosity to visit the “Santa Anna,” and the following 
account of his visit and description of the vessel is translated from a 
“History of the Knights of Malta,” by Jacomo Bosio, published in 
1594: 

“And he (Muley Assem) having seen the carack of the Religi- 
one, which caused him great wonder from her external appearance, 
became desirous above all things of being conducted on board of her, 

5 La Croix’s ‘‘ Middle Ages.” 
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and to be shown her internal arrangements, which was carried into 
effect, and he was introduced on board by the bailiff (a Grand Cross of 
the order) and the Captain Touchbeuf, and received with all the honors 
and ceremonies and a salute of artillery, as became his rank. 

“And having returned on shore, he reported to the emperor 
(Charles V.) the wonders he had seen, and that he believed he had 
never before seen anything so astonishing. 

‘And so much he said that he caused the emperor to desire to . 
visit her himself, which he shortly afterwards did before he left the 
army. She had already been visited as the wonder of the age by the 
court of France, so that it appears convenient in this place to give some 
account of her marvels; for, independently even of the stupendous size 
of her anchors, masts, stoutness of her rigging, admirable machinery, 
and other appurtenances of her fittings, this carack was a superb and 
mighty vessel of war, and would carry ammunition and provisions for 
a six months’ cruise at sea, and was capable of carrying a much greater 
freight than the carack ‘Grimalda,’ which, when near her, seemed to 
be, so to speak, in point of size her daughter, and yet she had taken 
on board in Xiarca more than forty thousand salmi grosse of wheat of 
the measure of Syracuse; and the other galleys, having often had oc- 
casion to approach her for the purpose of speaking her, the loftiest of 
their spars barely approached within a foot of her great poop. She 
had six decks (of which two were under water), all sheathed with lead 
and bolted with brass, which does not consume lead as iron does, and, 
thus constructed, it was impossible to sink her, though all the artillery 
of a fleet were fired at her. Her huge mainmast was made in pieces, 
and of such size six men could not embrace it. She had three tops, 
one above another, topmast above topmast, and constructed not merely 
for convenience of setting the sails out, but also to mount small pieces 
of artillery, which she always carried. Her timbers were so strong 
and thick that, having been many times engaged and received much 
cannonading, she was never pierced below the bulwarks. 

“ Old men still relate as a wonder that at the time of her construc- 
tion a great pestilence and mortality occurred at Nice, and caused so 
great an infection of the air that even birds that passed over frequently 
fell dead, yet no one perished among all the men who were employed 
in the carack on account of the great fires made on the shore to carry 
on the works of iron, pitching, smithing, forging bolts, etc. 

“She had a large and spacious chapel dedicated to her name, 
‘Santa Anna;’ also an armory fully equipped with every sort of arm, 
offensive and defensive, for five hundred men; also a reception hall, 
with inner rooms or cabins, for the use of the Grand Master and Lords 
of Council, and a refectory where the knights ate, fitted up with all 
necessary accommodations, lockers for plate and table furniture. All 
of her officers, who were double in number, had convenient berths. 
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She had various lodges and galleries round the poop, and chests and 
boxes full of earth, wherein were planted cypresses and divers other 
trees and flowering shrubs after the fashion of a garden, small but 
beautiful. No one on board was obliged to eat biscuit, as there was a 
constant supply of fresh bread, for she had the convenience of hand- 
mills and ovens capable of turning out two salme of bread at each batch. 
There was also no lack of abundance of sweet water. 

“She carried a blacksmith’s forge, so convenient for all purposes 
that three master blacksmiths were generally employed night and day, 
and wrought with the same facility as if they were on land. 

“She was entirely sheathed with lead from the bulwarks down- 
wards, and below the water-line bolted with brass bolts, whereby she 
was rendered so water-tight it was never necessary to pump the hold 
out except on account of water which might have entered from above. 

“ But all her wonders and novelties were surpassed by the number 
and size of her columbines and heavy artillery, which were mounted 
on her upper decks, poop, forecastle, and waist to the number of fifty 
pieces, besides an immense number of pieces of lesser ordnance of every 
size and calibre, and she was marvelously furnished with every conven- 
ience for the gunners who worked them. 

“Lastly, to crown the perfection of this admirable floating fortress, 
she was very fleet and manageable under sail and easily worked, and 
in point of ornament was decorated with many beautiful paintings and 
numerous pendants and flags. She carried three great lanthorns and a 
band of music of trumpets and clarions. Her crew alone consisted of 
three hundred men, constantly on board. She carried two great boats 
of fifteen benches hoisted up to her poop, and beside these five others, 
and with these she had many times captured Turkish galleons.” * 

“La GRanvE Frangois,” 1538.—About the middle of the year 
1538 there was built at Havre, according to an account preserved in 
the fortieth volume of the Gentleman’s Magazine, a merchant ship of 
this name, of two thousand tons burden. Its cables were as large 
asa man’s leg. It had on board a tennis court and a windmill, and 
was destined for the East Indies. In two tides it was with great dif- 
ficulty brought to the extremity of the jetties, where it was obliged 
to be destroyed. The materials were employed in building many of 
the houses in the suburbs of Le Havre. 

THE “Mary Ross,” 1545.—This ship, one of the finest in the 
royal navy of that date, has gained an historic celebrity from having 
overset in Portsmouth Roads, July, 1545, very much as was the “ Royal 
George” near the same spot more than two centuries later, and with 
almost as great a loss of life, and also from cannon and other articles 

4 Translated from ‘‘ Dell Istoria della Sacra Religione ed Illustrissima Militia 
di San Giovanni Gierosolimitano de Jacamo Bosio,’”’ by Lieutenant A. T. Windus, 
H. M. Indian Navy. 
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having been recovered from her that had been submerged near three 
hundred years. 

The French fleet was making a threatening demonstration off the 
south coast of England, and the English fleet under Lord de Lisle, 
having the “ Harry Grace de Dieu” for his flag-ship, was assembled at 
Portsmouth to watch it. The “ Mary Rose” was commanded by Sir 
George Carew, and “ manned with a crew who were said, all of them, 
to be fitter in their own conceit to order than obey, and to be incom- 
petent for ordinary work.” The ports were open for action and the 
guns run out, but in consequence of the prevailing calm had been im- 
perfectly secured. The breeze rising suddenly and the vessel lying 
slightly over, the windward tier of guns slipped across the deck, the 
lee ports were depressed below the water-line, and the ship instantly 
filled and sank, carrying down with her all on board. Henry VIII. 
and the wife of Sir George Carew witnessed the disaster from on shore. 
The French attributed the sinking of the “ Mary Rose” to the effect 
of their shots, which of course was a mistake. Almost at the same 
moment one of their vessels, the treasure-ship “La Maitresse,” sank, 
but her crew and the money-chest were saved. “She had been strained 
at sea, and the shock of her own cannon completed the mischief.” 

It has been stated by Sir William Monson, and he has been followed 
by a battalion of writers, that Henry VIII. dined on board the “ Mary 
Rose” with her commander, Sir George Carew, and had left her only 
a few minutes before she overset, so that it in a degree has become a 
matter of history, but that will be shown to be a mistake. 

A chronicler of the time, Richard Grafton, says, “A goodlie shippe 
of England, called the ‘Mary Rose,’ a shippe of six hundred tons, was 
by too much follye drownde in the middes of the haven (Portsmouth), 
for she was laden with to much ordinaunce, and the ports left open, 
which were very lowe, and the great ordinaunce unheeded, so that 
when the shippe should swime the water entered and sudainly she 
sanke. In her was Sir George Carew, knight, capitayne of the sayde 
shippe, and four hundred men and much ordinaunce.” Sir Walter 
Raleigh, in his account of this calamity, states that her lower port- 
sills were not more than sixteen inches from the water, which is less 
than the free board of a modern American monitor. 

The loss of Boulogne had made the French furious, and after two 
unsuccessful efforts to recover it the French king resolved to invest 
Boulogne with a powerful land force, and at the same time to collect 
such a naval force as might boldly seek the English fleet and give it 
battle. In realization of his naval object Francis equipped a fleet of 
two hundred and ten ships, one hundred and fifty of which were of 
size and force, which was further strengthened by ten good ships hired 
from the Genoese and twenty-five galleys from the Mediterranean, all 
of which were placed under the command of Admiral D’ Annebault. 
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Meantime Henry had been on the lookout, and repaired in person 
to Portsmouth “to see his realm defended.” A stout fortress was 
erected for the defense of the port, and instant orders were given for 
all disposable vessels on the coast to sail for Spithead. Scarcely 
however had he thus collected a fleet of sixty sail when D’Annebault 
appeared, and, the weather being nearly calm, he sent the galleys 
forward to insult the English in their harbor, while the body of his 
fleet, emboldened by its numbers, advanced. Fired with the occasion, 
Henry’s ships stood out and attacked their opponents, and continued 
the combat till night separated them, both sides sustaining considerable 
loss and gaining no advantage. It was in getting under way for this 
encounter that the “ Mary Rose” capsized. 

The historical parallel of this event is this: both the French and 
English kings in 15465 left their capitals and repaired to the seaside to 
animate the proceedings and witness the departure of their fleets. 
King Henry dined on board the admiral’s ship, the “Great Harry,” 
the very day the enemy hove in sight, and lost the “ Mary Rose” almost 
immediately afterwards. So King Francis dined on board his ship, 
the “Carracon,” or “Le Philippe,” just before the ship was to sail, and 
was preparing to entertain the ladies of his court on board when she 
caught fire and was destroyed. In both cases the accident was attended 
with a great loss of life. 

The true narrative of the loss of the “ Mary Rose” and attendant 
circumstances has been told in the manuscript “ Life of Sir Peter 
Carewe, who died in 1575, and which was collected by John Vowell, 
of the Cetie of Excester, Gent., partly upon the credyble report of 
others, and partly w™ he sawe and knewe hyme selfe.”® 

“The Kynge,” says the chronicler, “as sone as his whole fleet was 
come togethere willeth them to sett all thinges in order, and to goe to 
the seas; which thinges beinge donne, and every shippe cross sayled, 
and every captaine knoweinge his chardge, it was the Kyng’s pleasure 
to apoynte Sir George Carewe to be Vyce Admyrall of that journye, & 
hade apoynted unto hyme a shippe named the Marye Rose, w™ was 
as fyne a shipp, as strounge, & as well apoynted as none better in the 
Realme. And at theire departure, the Kynge dyned aborde with the 
Lorde Admyrall, Sir George Carewe, this gentleman Peter Carewe, 
and theire unkle Sir Gawen Carewe, & with such others onlye as weare 
apoynted to that voage & servyce. The Kynge being at dynner, willed 
some one to goe upe to the topp, & see whetere he could see anye thinge 


5 The manuscript ‘Life of Sir Peter Carewe’’ was loaned to the Society of An- 
tiquarians in November, 1838, where it excited much interest, and the account of 
the action between the French and English fleets and the loss of the ‘‘ Mary Rose,’”’ 
etc., taken from it, can be found in full in the Colburn’s United Service Magazine 
for September, 1844, whence this extract has been taken. Peter Carew was the 
brother of the captain of the ‘‘ Mary Rose,”’ 
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at the seas: the worde was noe soner spoken but that Peter Carewe was 
as forwarde, & forthwith clymmythe upe to the toppe of the shippe, and 
theire syttinge, the Kynge (Henry VIII.) asked of hyme, what newes ? 
who told hyme that he had sight of three or four shippes, but as he 
thoughte they were marchauntes; but yt was nott lounge but he hade 
ascryed a greate nomber, and then he cryed out to the Kynge that 
theire was, as he thoughte, a fleete of men of warre. The Kynge, sup- 
posing them to be Frenche men of warre, as theye weare in deed, willed 
the borde to be taken up, & every man to goe to his shippe, as also a 
longebote to come & carrye hime to lande. And firste he hath secreat 
talkes with the Lord Admyrall, & then he hath the lieke with Sir 
George Carewe, and at his departure frome hyme, toke his chayne from 
his necke, with a greate whistle of gold pendante to the same, and did 
put it aboute the neck of the said Sir George Carewe, gevinge hyme 
also therewith many good and comforteble wordes. The Kynge then 
toke his bote and rowed to the lande, and every othere captayne wente 
to his shippe appoynted unto hime. 

“Sir George Carewe beinge entered into his shippe, commanded 
everye man to take his place, and the sayles to be hoysed, but the same 
was no sonner done, but that the ‘Marye Roose,’ began to heele, that is, 
to leane on the one side. Sir Gawen Carewe being then in his own 
shipp, and seeinge the same, called for the master of his shippe & told 
him thereof, & asked hyme what it mente? who awensweared, that 
yf she did heele, she was lycke to be caste awaye. Then the sayd 
Sir Gawen, passinge by the ‘Mary Roose’ called oute to Sir George 
Carewe asking hyme howe he did ? who awnsewered, that he hade a sorte 
of knaves whome he could not rule. And it was not longe after but 
that the sayde ‘ Mary Roose,’ thus heelinge more.and more was drowned, 
with seven hundred men which were in her, whereof very few escaped. 
It chaunsed unto this gentleman, as the common proverb is, ‘ the more 
cookes the worse potage.’ He had in this shippe a hundrith maryners, 
the worst of theyme being hable to be a master in the beste shippe within 
the realme, and these so maligned and dysdayned one the other, that, 
refusing to doe that w™ they should doe, were carelesse to doe that 
which, and soe contendinge in snoie, perished in forwardness. 

“The Kynge this meanwhyle stode on the lande and sawe this 
tragedie, as also the Lady the wiffe to Sir George Carewe, who, with 
that sight, felle into a suoundinge. The Kynge being oppressed with 
sorowe of every syde comforted her, and thanked God for the other 
hopinge, that of a harde begynninge their would folowe a better end- 
inge. And notwithstanding this looste, the service apoynted wente for- 
warde, beinge aboute the number of one hundreth & fyve sales took the 
seas. The Frenche men percevinge the same, lieke as a sorte of sheepe 
runnynge into the foolde, they shifted awaye, and gate them into their 
harborwes, thinkinge it better to lye theare in a salffe skynne, then to 
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encontre with theyme of whome they should lytle wynne,” etc. It is 
unnecessary to follow our chronicler further to carry out the object of 
this paper. 

In 1834 or ’35, after a submersion of two hundred and ninety years, 
several guns were recovered from the wreck of the “ Mary Rose” and 
placed in the repository of the Woolwich dockyard. They were of the 
heaviest calibre, having bores of upwards of eight inches in diameter. 
When recovered they were found to be loaded with balls weighing 
sixty-eight pounds each, which, with the drawn charge of powder, is 
exhibited on a table near the guns, 

In 1841, during the operations of Colonel Pasley against the wreck 
of the “ Royal George,” Lieutenant Symonds recovered from the wreck 
of the “ Edgar” five iron guns, the surface of which, after one hundred 
and twenty-nine years’ submersion, was converted into very soft car- 
bonate of iron, or plumbago, to a considerable depth. 

THE “MeEKALOos” or “MerGALA,” 1550, was a Swedish ship 
of extraordinary dimensions, built in the middle of the sixteenth century, 
and burnt in the action between the Swedes and the Danes, 1564. Ac- 
cording to Chapman, she was one hundred and sixty-eight English feet 
in length and forty-three English feet in breadth, an immense vessel for 
that period. Her armament was one hundred and seventy-three guns, 
only sixty-seven of which could be considered cannon, the remainder 
being swivels. This ship is called the “ Nonesuch” by Burchett, and 
was said by him to mount two hundred guns. 

THe “Ark oF DE.tFt,” 1574.—At the siege of Leyden, in 1574, 
one of the relieving fleet was called the “ Ark of Delft.” She was an 
enormous vessel with shot-proof bulwarks, and moved by paddle-wheels 
which were turned by a crank. 

THE EnGuiisH Navy, 1582.—Swearing had become so general 
among sailors in the sixteenth century that the Church and State made 
special laws against it, and in 1543 a decree was issued using the words 
of the clause “ against this most damnable custom.” 

In 1582, about three hundred years ago, the Earl of Lincoln, Lord 
High Admiral of England, just six years before the scare of the Spanish 
Armada, caused a general muster to be taken of all ships belonging to 
England, with their burdens and marines, from which it appears that 
then the total of all ships was twelve hundred and thirty-two, of ships 
above eighty tons two hundred and seventeen, and of those above one 
hundred tons only eighty-eight,—while the total of “mariners of all 
sorts” was fourteen thousand two hundred and ninety-five. 

In the time of Henry VIII. and Queen Elizabeth chain-netting 
of iron was suspended to the sides of men-of-war, which were also 
strengthened by plates of iron. 

THe ArMaDA, 1588.—The English fleet fitted out to resist the 
Spanish Armada in 1588 consisted of one hundred and ninety-seven 
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vessels of all descriptions, of an aggregate burden of 30,000 tons, or 
about equal to the tonnage of half a dozen of our modern transatlantic 
steamships. Thirty-four of these vessels, measuring 12,600, composed 
the royal navy. Only one of these, the “ Triumph,” was of 1100 tons; 
the “ White Bear” was 1000 tons, two were 800 tons each, three of 
600 tons, six of 500 tons, five of 400, sixty-six were under 100 tons, 
fifteen were victualers, and seven were of smaller size. All the sailors 
in England in 1588 numbered but 14,000 men, and there were not four _ 
ships belonging to the merchants that exceeded 400 tons. Three of the 
steam ironclads of the royal navy in 1883—viz., the “ Inflexible,” 
11,400 tons, the “Dreadnaught,” 10,820 tons, the “ Northumberland,” 
10,780 tons—have an aggregate weight or tonnage exceeding the 
whole tonnage of the one hundred and ninety-seven vessels fitted out 
to oppose the Spanish ; and the latest successor in the royal navy of the 
“ Triumph” of 1100 tons in 1588, is the “ Triumph” (14) armor-plated 
iron screw steamship of 6640 tons weight, 3893 tons measurement, 
4890 indicated horse-power, and 800 nominal horse-power, at present 
(1883), the flag-ship of the royal navy in the Pacific. 

The Spanish fleet, named by the Pope “The Great, Noble, and 
Invincible Armada and Terror of Europe,” was composed as fol- 
lows : 
1st. A squadron of Portuguese galleons under the particular com- 
mand of the generalissimo, the Duke of Medina-Sidonia, twelve in 
number, with an aggregate tonnage of 7739 tons, mounting 389 guns, 
and manned by 1242 mariners and 3086 soldiers. The two largest 
ships were 1000 tons each, and the smallest only 166 tons. 

2d. The fleet of Biscay, thirteen vessels, ranging from 1000 to 78 
tons, with an aggregate of 5861 tons, 302 guns, 906 mariners, and 2117 
soldiers. 

3d. The fleet of Cadiz, sixteen vessels, ranging from 700 to 600 
tons, with an aggregate of 8054 tons, 471 guns, 1723 mariners, and 
2924 soldiers. 

4th. The Andalusian squadron, eleven vessels, ranging from 1500 to 
500 tons, with an aggregate of 8692 tons, 315 guns, 770 mariners, and 
2359 soldiers. 

5th. The squadron of Guypuscoa, fourteen vessels, of from 1200 to 
60 tons, with an aggregate of 7192 tons, 296 guns, 608 mariners, and 
2120 soldiers. 

6th. The Eastern fleet, called “ Levanticus,” ten vessels, of from 
1300 to 100 tons, with an aggregate of 8632 tons, 319 guns, 844 mari- 
ners, and 2792 soldiers. 

7th. The fleet of “ Urcas,” or hulks, twenty-three in number, of from 
650 to 200 tons, with an aggregate of 10,860 tons, 466 guns, 950 mari- 
ners, and 4170 soldiers. 

8th. The Pataches and “ Lebras,”’ twenty-four in number, of from 
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300 to 60 tons, with an aggregate of 2090 tons, 204 guns, 746 mari- 
ners, and 1103 soldiers. 

9th. Four galleases of Naples, of 50 guns each, 477 mariners, 744 
soldiers, and 1200 slaves. These galleases were a middle kind between 
galleys and galleons, partaking of the form and advantages of both. 
Their prows and sterns, like those of galleys, were provided with large 
cannon, and their sides winged with three banks of oars. They had 
port-holes furnished with cannon after the manner of the galleons. 
This sort of vessel was first used by the Venetians in the battle of 
Lepanto, and contributed not a little to the ruin of the Turkish fleet. 

10th. Four galleys of Portugal, of 50 guns each, 424 mariners, 440 
soldiers, and 888 slaves. 

Thus this “ Invincible Armada” is shown to have consisted of 132 
ships, besides 20 caravels, being together of the burden of 59,120 tons, 
exclusive of the tonnage of 3 pinnaces, 4 galleases, 4 galleys, and the 
caravels, carrying 3165 cannon, 8766 mariners, 21,855 soldiers, and 
2088 galley slaves, a total of 32,709 men. 

In addition to the mariners and soldiers mentioned, with their re- 
spective officers, there were 124 volunteers of the chief quality and fami- 
lies of Spain, attended by 456 servants bearing arms, and 238 gentlemen 
maintained by the king, with 163 servants; 177 persons, with 2 engi- 
neers, 1 physician, 1 surgeon, and 30 servants, belongifg to the artillery ; 
85 physicians and surgeons for the hospital ships; 180 churchmen, Do- 
minicans, Franciscans, Flagellans, and Jesuits; 23 gentlemen belonging 
to the duke’s court, and 50 servants; 17 superintendents-general of the 
army, and 100 servants belonging to them or to the officers of justice. 

Harris, Hackluit and Stow say that of one hundred and thirty-four 
sail that left Lisbon only fifty-three returned to Spain. Of the four 
galleases of Naples only one returned, and the like of the largest gal- 
leons of Portugal, and of ninety-one “galleons” and “great hulks” 
from divers provinces only thirty-three returned. In a word, eighty- 
one ships were lost, and thirteen thousand five hundred soldiers. Sev- 
eral of the ships foundered at sea,® and ten were cast away on the coast 
of Ireland. The loss of nobility and gentry was so great that there 
was hardly a family in Spain but was in mourning, and King Philip 
was obliged by proclamation to shorten the usual time of mourning, 
as the Romans of old, after their great defeat at Cann, found it neces- 
sary to limit the public grief to thirty days. 

Two years after the defeat and dispersion of the Spanish Armada, 
in 1590, Queen Elizabeth assigned the yearly sum of eight thousand 
nine hundred and seventy pounds for the repair of the navy, a sum 
then reckoned very considerable, “but which,” says Sir Thomas 
Lediard,’ “in after-times has hardly been sufficient to feed the avarice 

6 See ‘‘ Buried Ships,” in Taz UnirEp SErvicE for May, 1883. 
7 See his ‘‘ Naval History,’’ published in 1738. 
{ 
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of one hungry courtier for a much shorter time.” Chain-pumps were 
originally introduced into the navy of England about 1560, and the 
largest ships fitted out to oppose the Spanish Armada were supplied 
with them. They afterwards fell into disuse until the frigate “ Flora” 
was fitted with them in 1787. Steam-pumps have, of course, now ren- 
dered them a thing of the past. 

Towards the middle of the sixteenth century, English merchant 
ships were generally called “ frigates,” as are the Spanish merchant | 
ships of the present time, “da guerra” being added to distinguish a 
ship of war. Toward the close of the sixteenth century some of these 
merchant frigates were hired to serve in the royal navy. In 1588 we 
find among the ships serving with Sir Francis Drake, the “ Friggate 
‘Elizabeth Fonnes,’ of eighty tons and fifty men,” about the size of a 
small fishing schooner or pilot boat. The “Elizabeth Fonnes” was 
one of the ships fitted out to oppose the Spanish Armada. 

THE First EneuisH Voyace To Invi, 1591.—Three stately 
ships, the “Penelope,” the “Merchant Royal,” and the “Edward 
Bonaventura,” were fitted out by the English in April, 1591, for 
India, it being their first undertaking to that country in ships of 
their own. The “Merchant Royal” was sent back from Saldanha 
Bay, Cape of Good Hope, with the sick. The “Penelope” and 
“ Bonaventura” pursued their voyage, and off Cape Corriente encoun- 
tered a terrific storm, in which the “ Penelope” foundered, and in her 
the senior captain, Mr. George Raymond. Captain Lancaster, nothing 
daunted by the mishap to his consort, continued on the voyage. At 
the Comoro Islands the Moorish inhabitants killed thirty-two of his 
men and took his boat, “ which obliged him to hoist sail and be gone.” 
He doubled Cape Comoro, opposite Ceylon, May, 1592; thence, in 
six days, “with a large wind that blew hard,” he came to Gomeo 
Polo, near the northern point of Sumatra, in seven degrees north lati- 
tude, where he continued until the end of August, refreshing his men 
with the best the place would allow, yet twenty-six of his men died 
there. Then running along the coast of Malacca and adjacent islands, 
more like a pirate than a merchant or a discoverer, he took some 
prizes, and so thought to have returned home. His provisions being 
about spent when he reached the equinoctial (where he was delayed by 
calms and contrary winds for sia weeks), he ran away to.the West Indies 
to obtain supplies, and touched at several places. At the little island 
of Mona, in the Mona Passage between Porto Rico and Hispaniola or 
San Domingo, Lancaster went on shore, and in his absence the five 
men and one boy, the remnants of the adventure, cut the cable and 
sailed away in the ship. Captain Lancaster and his eighteen men, 
some days after this desertion, spying a sail, made a fire, upon which 
signal the Frenchman, for such he proved, took in his topsails, and, 
drawing nigh the island, received Lancaster and his men on board, 
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treating them with extraordinary civility, and so brought them to 
Dieppe, in Normandy, whence they passed over to Rye, in Sussex, and 
landed there May, 1594, having spent three years, six weeks, and two 
days on this voyage. What became of the “Edward Bonaventura,” 
with her five men and one boy, after they cut her cable at Mona and 
sailed away, leaving Lancaster and his eighteen men ashore, we are not 
informed. 

The next adventure to the East Indies was made in 1596 by Sir 
Robert Dudley, who sent out three ships, under command of Benjamin 
Wood, to trade in China, to facilitate which purpose Wood carried 
with him letters from Queen Elizabeth addressed to the emperor of 
China ; but these three ships perished with all their men. 

The first charter of the English East India Company was granted 
December 31, 1600, by Queen Elizabeth to George Earl of Cumber- 
land, and the first squadron was commanded by Captain James Lan- 
caster, whose previous adventures we have related. 

THE “MapreE DE Dros,” 1592.—In 1592, Sir John Burgh, or 
Burrough, captured a huge vessel, the “ Madre de Dios,” or “ Mother of 
God,” one of the greatest ships belonging to the crown of Portugal, and 
brought her safely into Dartmouth on the 7th of September. This 
vessel, “in the judgment of the most experienced,” was not less than 
sixteen hundred tons burden, nine hundred of which were stowed full 
of rich merchandise, the remainder being allowed partly for the ord- 
nance, which were thirty-two pieces of brass cannon of all sorts, and 
partly for the ship’s company, passengers, and provisions, which last 
could not be a small quantity, considering the length of the voyage and 
that there were between six and seven hundred persons on board. An 
invoice of articles found on board was made out at Leadenhall, London, 
eight days after her arrival at Dartmouth. After the jewels, which 
were certainly of great value, though they never came to light, the 
principal wares consisted of spices, drugs, silks, calicoes, quilts, carpets, 
colors, ete. The spices were pepper, cloves, mace, nutmegs, cinnamon, 
and green ginger; the drugs, benzoin, frankincense, galanga, mira- 
bolans, Socotrine aloes, and camphor. The silks were damasks, taffetas, 
sarsanets, altabassas, or counterfeit cloth of gold, inwrought Chinese 
silk, sleaved silk, white twisted silk, and curled cypress. The calicoes 
were book calico, calico lawns, broad white calicoes, fine starched calicoes, 
coarse white calicoes, brown broad calicoes, and brown coarse calicoes. 
There were also canopies and coarse diaper towels, quilts of coarse sar- 
sanet and of calico, and carpets like those of Turkey ; likewise pearls, 
musk, civet, and ambergris. The remainder of the wares were many in 
number but of less value, as elephants’ teeth, porcelain, vessels of china, 
cocoanuts, hides, ebony, and bedsteads of the same, curious cloth 
made of the rind of trees, etc., all which piles of merchandise were 
valued at one hundred and fifty thousand pounds sterling, to be divided 
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among the adventurers (her Majesty being among the chief) to the 
content of all parties. The goods being taken out were reloaded on 
board ten ships to be sent to London. One Mr. Robert Adams, a man 
of excellent skill, took the exact height, length, breadth, and other 
dimensions of this leviathan of the sixteenth century. After an exact 
survey of the whole frame, he found the extreme length from the 
beakhead to the stern where the lantern was erected to be 165 feet. 
The breadth of the second close deck, of which she had three, but this 
the broadest, was 47 feet 10 inches. At her departure from Cochin 
China her draught of water was 31 feet. On her arrival at Dartmouth 
it was not above 26 feet. The length of her keel was 100 feet; the 
length of her mainmast, 121 feet. Circumference of the mainmast at 
the partners, 10 feet 7 inches. Length of main yard, 106 feet. She 
contained seven several] stories, viz., one main orlop, three close decks, 
one forecastle, and a spar-deck of two floors each. By his accurate 
measurement the hugeness of this ship, which was far beyond the 
mould of any English ships of the period, either for war or cargo, is 
apparent. When captured she was commanded by Don Fernando de 
Mendoca, a descendant of the Spanish family of that name, but a 
resident of Portugal. He was a gentleman well stricken in years. 

THE “ScourcE oF Matice,” 1596.—In 1596 the Earl of Cum- 
berland built a ship at Deptford of nine hundred tons burden, which, 
from being the largest ever built by an English subject, her Majesty 
Queen Elizabeth was pleased to favor with her presence at the launch- 
ing, and give it the name of the “Scourge of Malice,” for by that 
name it seems the earl tested the envy of those that repined at his 
honorable achievements. She was built in all respects to equal any 
ship of her rank in her Majesty’s navy, and to be no way inferior in 
sailing. She proved, as ships and men usually do, sometimes fortunate 
and sometimes otherwise. She was finally bought by the East India 
merchants and sent to those seas, and made two happy return voyages, 
but on the third, by foul play and treachery, she became a prey to the 
Hollanders, where she ended her days by fire, “ being worthy,” says Sir 
William Monson, “ of a far better funeral.” 

Srmmon DE CorDEs’s SQUADRON, 1599.—On the 6th of April, 1599, 
a fleet of seven ships of Holland, under the command of Admiral Simon 
de Cordes, after a whole summer spent on the coast of Africa, reached 
the Straits of Magellan. Five months longer the fleet struggled in 
those straits, where, as if in the home of Eolus, all the winds of heaven 
seemed to be holding their revel. An incident which marked their 
departure from the straits deserves to be remembered. 

Admiral de Cordes raised on the shore, at the western mouth of 
the channel, a rude memorial, with an inscription that the Netherlands 
were the first to effect this dangerous passage with a fleet of heavy 
ships. On the following day, in commemoration of the event, he 
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founded an order of knighthood. The chief officers of the squadron 
were the knights commanders, and the most deserving of the crew 
were the knights brethren. The members of the fraternity made solemn 
oath to De Cordes as general and to each other that “ by no danger, no 
necessity, nor by the fear of death would they ever be moved to un- 
dertake anything prejudicial to their honor, to the welfare of the father- 
land, or the success of the enterprise in which they were engaged, 
pledging themselves to stake their lives in order, consistently with 
honor, to inflict every possible damage on the hereditary enemy, and 
to plant the banner of Holland in all the territories whence the king 
of Spain gathered the treasures with which he had carried on his per- 
petual wars against the Netherlands.” 

Thus was instituted on the desolate shores of Terra del Fuego—“ the 
Fireland”—the order of the “ KNIGHTS OF THE UNCHAINED LION,” 
with such rude ceremonies as were possible in those solitudes. The 
harbor where the fleet was anchored was called “ Chevalier’s Bay,” but 
it would be vain to look on modern maps for that heroic appellation, 
or for the rude memorial erected two hundred and eighty years ago. 

Of the seven ships of Cordes’s fleet only one returned to the 
shores of Holland, another reached Japan, a third, the “Blyde Bood- 
schaft,” or the “Good News,” Captain Dirk Gerrit, sailed nearer the 
South Pole than man had ever been before, and discovered, as he 
believed, a portion of the southern continent, which he called “ Gerrit’s 
Land.” The name in course of time faded from maps and charts, the 
existence of the country was disputed, until more than two centuries 
later the accuracy of the Dutch commander was recognized, and his 
rediscovered land was baptized “ South Shetland.” 

Monson says that in 1599 Holland sent seventy-three ships to sea, 
the general whereof was Peter Van Dorst. 


Gro. HENRY PREBLE, 
Rear-Admiral U.S.N. 
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SUWORROW? 


‘Hark! hark! hark! the foe is near! 
To arms, my gallant comrades, for conquest is the word ! 
We despise each slavish fear ; 
To wrongs our only answer is the vengeance-bearing sword. 
See, they come! Bid drum and trumpet loudly sound, in tones 
That rouse to victory ; 
The tented field around. 
Lead on, lead on, lead on! 
The foe, the foe is nigh! 
Our firm resolve shall be 
To conquer or to die. 


Hark! hark! hark! our shouts increase. 
The foe retiring fast appears, and we the day have won! 
Soon, full soon the fight will cease, 
And conquest justly end the war, which right alone begun. 
Fast they fall! Our troops, triumphant, proudly raise 
To Him who gives us victory, 
The choral strains of praise. 
Now shout with louder voice! 
With pans rend the sky. 
Rejoice! rejoice! rejoice! 
Their scattered legions fly. 
Chorus.—Now shout, etc.”’ 
MarrTiaL Arr: Suworrow’s March. 


‘¢ Ma muse n’é jamais d’un vers adulateur 
Les idoles du jour encensé la faveur ; 
Mais de te rendre hommage elle se glorifie 
La louange est permise a qui chante un heros.’’ 
FELIX FAvLcon. 
‘¢ Suwarrow chiefly was on the alert, 
Surveying, drilling, ordering, jesting, pondering: 
For the man was, we may safely assert, 
A thing to wonder at beyond most wondering ;— 
Hero, buffoon, half-demon, and half dirt, 
Praying, instructing, desolating, plundering ; 
Now Mars, now Momus; and when bent to storm 
A fortress, Harlequin in uniform.” 
Byron’s Don’ Juan, Canto VII. lv. 


1 As to the orthography of this hero’s name, M. de Laverne spells it SouwAROF ; 
Clarke and Tooke, Suvarof ; some Suvaroff, others Suvorove; but SU WORROW 
must be the correct way, since it is signed thus to an autograph letter from the Rus- 
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AN intimate friend of the writer, who had the good fortune to com- 
mand a corps and other large bodies of troops, and command them 
grandly, considers the contemplation of a great battle as something 
unsurpassed in fearful sublimity. In this view of the subject it may 
not be looked upon as irreverent to apply to Suworrow’s appearance 
among the Austrians in Italy the expression of Numbers, xxiii. 21, and 
declare that the effect of the arrival of this hero upon their troops was 
as though “the shout of a king is among them.” It changed the 
whole condition of affairs as if by magic. He realized in a very brief 
period the apocryphal boast of Ceesar, “ Veni! Vidi! Vici!” 
American readers can form some comprehension of the character of 
the man by comparing him to “Stonewall” Jackson, and styling him 
the “Stonewall” Jackson of the Russian army,—a Skobeleff? of the 


sian General at Warsaw to Charette, the Vendean chief, or French Royalist General- 
issimo, 1st October, 1795. No claim to originality in this article is preferred as to 
mere facts,—t.e., dates, statements, etc.,—because all the facts come second-hand, 
and sometimes third-hand, through translations, but the opinions are the writer's 
own, and are founded on comparison and reflection. 

2 «“ Had Skobeleff lived [he might have become a second Suworrow]! What is 
certain about Skobeleff is that he so typified the Russian character, so fulfilled the 
Russian ideal, so inspired the common Russian that the masses of the soldiery not 
only loved him, but held him the nobler man for sacrificing them in heaps. They 
distinctly reverenced him more after the awful slaughter at the Gravitza redoubt, 
when he lost eight thousand men, and failed after all, than they had done before. 
That is the Russian temper, shown through all history, toward all their military 
favorites,—toward Suwarorr, for instance, whose hold over his soldiery was 
riveted, not weakened, by the awful slaughter of the storm of Ismail, as well as 
toward Skobeleff; and that temper places in the hands of its object very terrible 
resources. He wields the authority not only of a General, but of a religious leader 
like Mohammed, and when he draws his recruits from a people like the Russians, 
can waste men with an indifference which paralyzes strategy. Such a man, so fol- 
lowed, can conquer in despite of science; and we do not wonder that the dread of 
Skobeleff among a people like the Germans, who are naturally kindly, but who 
understand war, suppressed the instinctive reverence for death, and that they 
received tidings of his fate with something of displeasing exultation. They re- 
member what Zorndorf was, the battle in which the Russians were beaten from the 
first, but died in such masses that Frederick's army nearly perished in the huge 
killing ; and they knew that with Skobeleff in command, if war broke out, Zorn- 
dorfs on a gigantic scale were more than possible. The Russian people would have 
formed column behind Skobeleff, till in defeating him, even if science had con- 
quered in the end, Germany might have suffered as in the Thirty Years’ War.’’— 
The Spectator. 

‘‘ SKoBELEFF.—Skobeleff has been called the poet of war; perhaps it would be 
more accurate to define him as the military Byron of Russia. A more daring, a 
more insubordinate, and a more original mind it has not been the fate of Europe to 
see for many a long day. If we want to find his equal it is almost necessary to go 
back to the times of Charles XII., for we shall not find him within the limits of 
our conventional nineteenth century. He delighted in battle, yet confessed fre- 
quently that it was not the bubble reputation, but a soldier’s grave which he sought 
at the cannon’s mouth. He went forth to battle clad in his newest and brightest 
uniform, mounted on his famous white charger, and waving his white cap in the 
air. Skobeleff was a wonderful military artist. He must have studied the soldier 
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present generation of gigantic proportions. Under his leading and 
direction it was invincible. His electrifying influence must have been 
incalculable to result in invariable success, not only over barbarian 
valor such as that of the Turks, famous for their defense of towns even 
when the protecting works had been carried, and over a chivalric cour- 
age such as that of the Poles, who under competent leaders had achieved 
wonders in every age, as, for instance, when Sobiesky relieved Vienna 
in 1683, but over veteran disciplined bravery such as that of the Repub- 
lican French, then not only pre-eminent as troops, but under the direc- 
tion of the highest science and best experience of the time, when war 
seemed to have resumed control of the world, and military ability had 
become the only pass-key to everything that men hold in the highest 
esteem. 

“Tf history be philosophy teaching by example, then are her lessons 
never more impressive than when she traces great events distinctly back 
to the influence of great character, and when she shows us the noble 
and the high of heart rising above accumulating difficulties, before 
which feeble and ordinary men would have sunk prostrate to the earth. 
The impression is deepened and saddened when, having exulted in the 
progress of genius and courage, we are forced, in the end, to see their 
best efforts marred, even within sight of the goal, and that by the out- 
bursting of some dark passion which had lain dormant, unknown, per- 
haps, in a gallant breast till, at the turn of fate, it arose in might to 
tarnish the glory of years by one moment’s fatal influence.” Such is 
the introduction of Major-General John Mitchell, B.A., to his too short 
but most interesting sketch of the history of Field-Marshal Suworrow. 
We shall here give a short biography and consideration, especially of 
the last great events in which he was engaged. 

There have been very few men so much misrepresented and so little 
understood among Western nations as this the greatest of all Russian 
generals. He has been called, and justly, by a competent judge the 
greatest man produced by Russia, except the man who may be said to 
have made Russia, Peter the Great. 

“ A real man is always alone in the world. Were he not he would 
not be a real man, as I understand it,—that is to say, a distinct entity, 


closely to have acquired so accurate a knowledge of his heart. On one occasion, at 
the third battle of Plevna, he met his troops flying panic-stricken back to the camp. 
On seeing him they drew up and saluted. ‘ Ah, my fine fellows,’ he exclaimed, 
‘ you have fought like lions!’ The troops recovered their self-respect. Seeing the 
effect his words had produced upon them, Skobeleff pretended only to have discov- 
ered that they were without their muskets. ‘ Where are your muskets ?’ he shouted. 
No one dared answer. ‘Cowards! I do not want to command such dogs as you. 
Come, pick up your muskets, and follow me at once!’ and proceeding in the direc- 
tion where the Turkish fire was thickest, he put them through their facings as 
though they were raw recruits drilling in the quiet back-yard of a provincial bar- 
rack. When they had gone through their evolutions he led them against the 
enemy, and not one of them thought of running away.’”—The Atheneum. 
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not a copy of all other men, but with the principal and important part 
of him thoroughly belonging to himself. How shall such a one find a 
mate who shall really be such to him? Pieces of looking-glass indeed 
he may find which will, according to their quality, more or less repro- 
duce the outside of him, as they will of any other—they have been 
quicksilvered to that one end; but a duplicate of himself—nay, or 
another at all like himself—he may not hope for in man or woman. 
For his especial character is that he is what he himself and Provi- 
dence have made him; that he has set up in the chaos with infinite 
labor and good fortune a little platform of his own just broad enough 
for the sole of his foot. Another cannot stand there with him, though 
many be above and some perhaps below. If he be the real man, that 
place is his and his alone; he is 4 separate being and principle, and 
as such he can have no companion.” ——-BowLEs’ “Flotsam and Jetsam.” 

At the present time there seems to be no “ golden mean” in writing 
of the colossal empire whose double-headed eagle fans with the tip of 
its left wing the Baltic Sea, touches with its right pinion the strait dis- 
covered by Behring, threatens with its talons Constantinople and the 
Holy Land in the west and Corea in the east, and bathes its tiaraed 
crests in the Arctic Ocean. 

It is hardly a poetical figure to paint the crowned heads of the 
Muscovite eagle as haloed with the coruscating brilliancy of the auroral 
lights, while its talons, distended to grasp the richest possessions of 
“ Tmperial Rome,” may be said to gleam like gold in the effulgence of 
the tropical sun towards which they are stretched. 

In every history or notice of this mighty imperialty and its admin- 
istration, one class of writers either misrepresents or conceals ; another 
adulates or colors to suit the taste, or flavors to please the palate of its 
readers ; while a third publishes interestedly, ignorant through incom- 
petency or worse, on account of the medium interposed between their 
perception and the truth. Once in a while a bold observer comes to 
the front and reveals things as they are, and enables the world to com- 
prehend that in Russia, as everywhere else, good and evil are mingled, 
and that amid all the darkness there are gleams of light, through which 
alone can the blessings of civilization be rekindled to warm, illuminate, 
and redeem regions now plunged in barbarism which were once the 
cradle and home of the Aryan race. 

It is pleasant, therefore, in treating of matters pertaining to Russia, 
to select for a theme a Russian soldier, possibly not one of the “ Re- 
stricted Ten” or Twenty, popularly considered, who have figured in the 
history of the whole world, nevertheless, certainly one of the rare few, 
excepting Hannibal in ancient, and Frederic the Great in modern, times, 
who belongs to that class which has illustrated the application of mar- 
velous gifts to the Art and Science of War. 

Scarcely any man on earth, who held so prominent a position as 
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Suworrow, has been so little understood out of Russia, and did so 
much to make himself misunderstood. Like a great many other gen- 
erals, who were men of the vastest ability and highest cultivation, he 
assumed a manner rough and unnatural, to conform himself to the 
rude habits of the soldiery, upon the natural brutal bravery of whom 
he had to depend for the success of his consummate military plans. His 
personal appearance has been most differently represented. Some say 
he had a tall and commanding presence, and that his effigy in St. Peters- 
burg, on the Champs de Mars, opposite the Troitszka Bridge, so un- 
fortunately attired in the Classic or Roman costume, conveys no idea 
of the triumphant Muscovite Field-Marshal. Others portray him as a 
man of strong but well-proportioned build, although rather short of 
stature. Malignant observers do not hesitate to assert that he was so 
destitute of good looks that he could not endure the reflection of his 
own face in a looking-glass. This is inconsistent with his effigy on the 
medals struck in his honor, and, were it not for the personal records of 
Lord Minto, it would be difficult to believe any of the stories of the 
great Russian general’s repulsiveness of person and of manners.’ It 


3 From Lord Minto’s Letters to Lady Minto, we learn that his first interview 
with the Second-great-Leader of the Allied forces was not calculated to comfort 
him for the loss of the most brilliant and popular of the Austrian generals: 

“ Prague, January 3, 1800, 

‘¢T am here to see Suworrow on business, and am not sorry for the opportunity of 
meeting one of whom one has heard so much and such extraordinary things. Indeed, 
it is impossible to say how extraordinary he is. There is but one word that can really 
express it. I must not, on any account, be quoted, but he is the most perfect Bed- 
lamite that ever was allowed to be at large. I never saw anything so stark mad, 
and, as it appears to me, so contemptible in every respect. To give you some little 
notion of his manners, I went, by appointment, to pay my first visit, which I was 
told would be only one of ceremony. I was fully dressed, of course, and, although 
‘I did not expect him to be so, I was not prepared for what I saw. After waiting 
a good while in an ante-chamber with some aides-de-camp, a door opened, and a 
little, old, shrivelled creature, in a pair of red breeches and his shirt for all cloth- 
ing, bustled up to me, took me in his arms, and embracing me with his shirt-sleeves, 
made me a string of high-flown flummery compliments, which he concluded by 
kissing me on both cheeks, and I am told I was in luck that my mouth escaped. 
His shirt-collar was buttoned, but he had no stock, and it was made of materials, 
and of a fashion, and was about as clean and white as you may have seen on 
some laborers at home. On his arrival here he was waited upon by the Com- 
mandant, at the head of all the Austrian officers, and received them exactly in the 
same attire. His whole manner and conversation are as mad as his first appear- 
ance, and indeed those about him seem conscious of it, for nobody is suffered to 
see him alone. He is always attended by one or two nephews, who never take 
their eyes off him, and seem to me to keep him in the sort of subjection that a 
keeper generally does. They discover, at the same time, the greatest anxiety lest 
his extraordinary manner and still more extraordinary discourse should detect him 
and discover his real situation. This is mixed up with the extreme of exterior 
submission, and with an-appearance of looking up to these eccentricities and all the 
nonsense he talks as the inspiration of an oracle. He pretends, or thinks at times, 
that he has seen visions; and I have seen an official note written, or rather dic- 
tated, by him to Mr. Wickam, in which he says his Master, Jesus Christ, has or- 
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is a matter of regret that artists, through their technical training, are 
so oblivious of the effects of apposite costume and so often sacrifice to 


dered so and so. His head wanders so much that it is with the greatest difficulty 
he recollects himself through two sentences, and, in order to accomplish this, he is 
always clapping his hand before his eyes, and applying to his nephews for a word, 
and for the subject he is speaking on. What he says is not by any means intelli- 
gible, at least it requires a great deal of thought and ingenuity to get a meaning 
out of it. His writing is exactly like his talk. In the midst of all this there is a 
sort of wild, obscure meaning that seems to wander through his mad conversation, 
and there is a great deal of that sort of sagacity or cunning towards his own per- 
sonal objects which is characteristic of madness. With all this, he is the most 
ignorant and incapable officer in the world, does nothing, and can do nothing him- 
self, hardly ever knowing what is going forward; never looks at a map, never 
visits a post, or reconnoitres the ground; dines at eight in the morning, goes to 
bed for the rest of the day, gets up muddled and crazy for a few hours in the even- 
ing, and has owed his whole success in Italy to the excellent Austrian officers who 
served under him. He is not so mad as not to know that, and accordingly he re- 
fuses positively to trust himself with a Russian army alone, or without both Aus- 
trian troops and Austrian officers. In difficulty and danger he totally loses his 
head, and lets himself be led very submissively; the danger over, he begins to 
vapor and take all the honor. Such are heroes, and thus the world is led, and such 
is fame and name. This is a correct picture of this mad mountebank. 

‘IT cannot help wondering at his having gained Lord Mulgrave and several 
other Englishmen. They were mostly cured, however, on further acquaintance ; 
but Lord Mulgrave, who saw him but twice, came away an enthusiastic admirer. 
This is all most strictly confidential. I am come, in spite of all this, to keep him 
in Germany and to arrange a great Russian army on the Rhine. A Russian army 
ought to be terrible to the enemy, for it is dreadful to its friends. It is like a great 
blight coming over a country. They live entirely at free quarters, to the utter ruin 
of the country-people. The officers are as bad, and pay for nothing. The Grand 
Duke Constantine himself would not pay for his post-horses, and beat the waiters 
or landlords if they presented a bill for his dinner or lodging. The common sol- 
diers, however, seem to make up for everything by courage and hardiness and 
obedience in the field. 

‘January 6. We all got up yesterday at six in the morning to attend Suwor- 
row at Mass on their Christmas-day. We saw him crawl on all fours to kiss the 
ground, and hold his head on the ground almost a quarter of an hour, with various 
other antics. The vocal music, however, was good and entertained us. After Mass 
we dined at about nine o’clock, and sat till twelve, by which time all our heads 
were splitting. Before dinner Frere and Casamajor were presented to him. The 
latter being extremely tall, and Suworrow very short, he jumped upon a chair to 
get on Casamajor’s neck and kiss him. He began before we sat down to dinner by 
drinking a tumblerful of rosolio or strong liqueur, the heat of which seemed to take 
away his breath. It is the sort of thing that people drink thimblefuls of. At 
dinner he drank a variety of strong things, among others a cupful of champagne, 
which went round the table; and as the bottle was going round he held out his beer 
tumbler and had it filled again with champagne. The bottle was set down by him 
at last. Afterwards a servant filled him a large tumbler of something which I did 
not know, but I presume it was not water. You may imagine that he got fuddled 
pretty early. He talked incessantly and unintelligibly, becoming more and more 
inarticulate. As I sat next to him, and that most of his conversation was addressed 
to me, I was really bored to death. I got home about half-past twelve, and went 
to another great long dinner at the Governor’s at two o’clock, after which I paid 
formal visits to ladies I had never seen; altogether it was a long day. 

‘The most various speculations were afloat in England on the influences which 
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false ideas details which are as essential in transmitting to posterity the 
actual appearance of heroes as the features of their faces. Suworrow 


rendered the Archduke as immovable as the lady in ‘Comus.’ Some blamed the 
Aulic Council, others Thugut’s jealousy of the military fame of the Archduke, 
others, again, the latter’s jealousy of Suworrow. English agents and generals 
buzzed around the camp in vain.” (Pp. 76, 77.) 

‘‘ The news of the Battle of Novi, gained by Field-Marshal Suworrow over Gen- 
eral Joubert, followed by his march to Genoa, together with further intelligence of 
the successes of the Allies in the southern [northern ?] part of Italy, increased to in- | 
tensity the impatience of the Austrian government for the recall of Suworrow from 
the south to the north of the Alps. While he was urgently desired to effect his junc- 
tion with the Russian corps already in Switzerland, these were left unsupported, and 
the fatal results are too well known. 

‘¢ Massena took advantage of the retreat of the Archduke [Charles] to fall on 
the small forces of Korsakow and Hotze, and having routed them, he interrupted the 
advance of Suworrow, and drove that gallant leader to the disastrous retreat which 
destroyed his army, closed the Swiss campaign in disappointment and disgrace, 
brought about a rupture between the two Imperial] Courts, preserved to Bonaparte 
the stronghold of Switzerland as a basis for his subsequent operations in Italy and 
Germany, and so paved the way to Marengo and Hohenlinden. 

‘“‘ The immediate causes of these misfortunes have undoubtedly been the restraint 
laid on the Archduke by the Cabinet of Vienna after he obtained possession of 
Zurich, and the subsequent orders to depart from Switzerland as soon as the arrival 
of even part of the Russians should make it possible to do so, and in opposition to 
the sentiments of the Archduke himself, as well as to the ardent wishes of his whole 
army. This determination neither to advance in Switzerland when it would have 
been easy to do so by Austrian force alone, nor to co-operate in that measure with 
the Russians when such a reinforcement should again have insured success, has been, 
I say, the immediate cause of our disappointment. It is rendered yet more dis- 
couraging and alarming for the future when we observe that these mischievous 
errors naturally result from a vicious system, and from a set of false general views 
and opinions prevalent in the Austrian Cabinet.”’ (Pp. 88, 89.) 

The following—a perfect Roland for Lord Minto’s Oliver—is translated from 
pages 353-361 of ‘‘ Paris, Versailles, et les Provinces au 18° Siécle: Anecdotes sur 
Ja Vie privée de plusieurs Ministres, Evéques, Magistrats, célébres Hommes de Let- 
tres et autres Personnages connus sous les Régnes de Louis XV. et de Louis XVI. 
Par un ancien Officier aux Gardes-Frangaises. Tome second, Paris, 1809.” 

“The reputation of Count Suworrow, Field-Marshal-General of the Russian 
troops, has had so much éc/at that the smallest peculiarities of his life must natu- 
rally excite the greatest interest. Therefore a few details of his character will be 
read with great interest, especially those relative to the personal conduct in private 
life of this celebrated man, which are related by a reliable field-officer belonging to 
the French service, M. le Comte de Pontmartin, who had an opportunity of appre- 
ciating him well, as he saw him daily at Tulchyn, in Poland, where the Russian 
army was cantoned, in 1796. The letter which the Count wrote on this subject is 
dated the 8d November of that year. After having spoken of the organization of 
the different corps, in whose centre the Field-Marshal always takes his position, he 
adds : 

‘‘The Russian troops are superb, the infantry especially so,—I do not know of 
any finer. The cavalry is very fine, as to men, but the horses are only tolerable. 
I saw them maneuvre throughout the summer; they are great at this work. The 
Field-Marshal, although well instructed in the theory of military tactics, only knows 
in practice how to go ahead, either in column or in square, and, a little, inline. The 
Russian soldiers fire seldom, and always charge in uttering frightful cries, The 
word of ‘retreat’ and for ‘exchanging fire’ are forbidden. In order to maintain 
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was accepted as the representative Slav-man of his epoch ; and his uni- 
form, his “orders,” his peculiar affectations, were as much a part of 


in them the idea of always attacking and never suffering themselves to be attacked, 
they practice no other maneuvre but the ‘hurrah’ or ‘charge,’ either in the 
camps of instruction or in the cantonments, even when changing or going on 
guard. The cavalry and the infantry charge intermingled en échelon on relieving 
each other, the sabre raised to cut and the bayonet-to the front. There is not a day 
that some accident does not happen, but this accustoms them to dangers and rapid 
movements, the only ones that the Field-Marshal loves, and by means of which he 
has always conquered Turks, or Poles, or Persians. 

‘‘There is no more extraordinary man than this Count Suwarow. Sensible, 
good, generous, he is at seventy years old as lively and fiery as a Frenchman of 
eighteen. Sober to excess, hard upon himself, he never sleeps except on hay, and 
allows himself no other bed. He dines at six, seven, or eight o’clock in the morn- 
ing, according to the season, sleeps from ten to twelve o’clock, works until the drum 
beats retreat, which is at sundown. This retreat, or evening prayers, at which he 
is always present, lasts exactly from twenty to twenty-five minutes ; immediately he 
enters his room or his tent, talks for half an hour or an hour, and goes to bed. He 
gets up at midnight or 1 a.M., works until 4 a.M., goes to mass and divine service 
until six, and to the guard-mounting before his dinner. He is always in a vest and 
white small-clothes, winter and summer. Whatever weather it is they throw a 
dozen pails of water over his head and body, after which he dries and warms himself 
naked before a large fire. Heruns and jumps continually, always gay, and attend- 
ing to nothing which does not relate to his business. His conversation turns prin- 
cipally upon war. He laments over our [the French] revolution, and above all 
over the deplorable end of our unhappy master, Louis XVI. There is not a day 
that he does not talk over all that’ has occasioned our misfortunes, and not a detail 
escapes his sensibility. 

‘‘ He is accustomed to preach every Saturday to his troops an hour, and some- 
times longer. They listen to him in the greatest silence. All his discourses turn 
on the respect and the love due to God and to their Sovereign, on sobriety, work, 
and the advantage which troops, hardened to fatigue, have over others. A Russian 
soldier lives in effect forty hours on a pound of bread and a quarter of a pound of 
buckwheat gruel; meat very seldom, drinking only water and a little brandy. 
Such soldiers, as long as they are led by such a chief, who, in preserving the most 
austere discipline, knows how to make himself adored, ought always to conquer or 
allow themselves to be cut to pieces without flinching. 

‘‘ Their religious ideas exalt their bravery and their energy still higher. To die 
in battle is for them a blessing ; to draw back that is a crime and a disgrace, which 
they should never allow themselves to commit. 

‘In 1799, after having subjected Italy in less than two months by the force of 
his arms, Count Suwarow traversed the mountains with the greatest precipitation 
to reunite himself to the division of twenty thousand Russians who were in Swit- 
zerland, under the orders of Prince Korsakow, with which, according to the plans 
determined on between the Councils of Vienna and Petersburg, he should penetrate 
into France by the Franche Comté. But, on his arrival at the frontiers, he had the 
pain to hear that that division, extremely enfeebled by the unexpected displacing 
of the Austrian army, had not been able longer to sustain the impetuous effort of 
the enemy [French], and had just been completely defeated in the battle of Zurich. 

‘« At the moment when he was the most crushed by this cruel event, the general, 
Prince Korsakow, paid him a visit. Suwarow, as soon as he saw him, drew back 
two steps, uttered a cry of horror and indignation. ‘ B-r-r-r-r—! you are very bold,’ 
he said to him, ‘ to present yourself before me after having impressed a stain upon 
my standard, a stain unknown to us until made by your act. Get out, and let your 
presence never again sully my eyes!’ 

Vou. IX.—No. 5. 85 
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himself as his flesh and blood, his energy, his expression, his carriage, 


all of which, combined, enabled him to achieve the marvels which 
compose and illustrate his biography. 

“The Prince retired confounded; all the persons present at a correction thus 
severe maintained the most mournful silence, until Suwarow called back the unfor- 
tunate general. ‘Listen. I have spoken to you irritated as a chief; now I am 
going to talk to you as a father and a friend. I know all those who have betrayed 
you to the enemy are more culpable than you; your only wrong is to survive still 
the affront which you have received, and that your respectable family will share 
the affront with you. I give you a piece of good advice,—go confine yourself in 
the most unknown desert of Russia, and try to escape even your own remembrances. 
Adieu.’ 

‘‘ However much the Russian general was irritated against Korsakow, who had 
in effect done no other wrong than that of being found unable to conquer, Su- 
warow was right. Korsakow was a court favorite, and deserved all the blame. He 
[Soworrow] was much more so against the Archduke of Austria, who, by evacuat- 
ing suddenly Switzerland and carrying his army with him into the Brisgaw, had 
oheyed, in spite of his own opinions, the positive and reiterated orders which he 
had received in that respect. It was in vain the councils of Vienna and London 
solicited Suwarow to advise anew, together with the Prince. He answered by 
writing, ‘I left Italy sooner than I ought to have done, but I conformed to a gen- 
eral plan which I had adopted rather from confidence in others than from convic- 
tion. I combine my march into Switzerland, I send the itinerary (route of marches), 
I pass the St. Gothard, and I overcome all the obstacles which oppose my passage. 
I arrive on the day indicated at the place where they should unite themselves to 
me, and all, everything fails me at once. Instead of finding an army in good order 
and in an advantageous position, I find no longer any army. The-position of 
Zurich, which should have been defended by sixty thousand Austrians, had been 
abandoned to eight thousand Russians. They allow this army to want for food. 
Hotze permits himself to be surprised ; Korsakow suffers himself to be beaten; the 
French remain masters of Switzerland. I see myself alone, with my corps of 
troops, without artillery, with neither food nor munitions, obliged to withdraw 
into the Grisons, in order to reunite myself to the routed troops. They had done 
nothing of all what they promised. 

‘¢¢ An old soldier like me may be made a fool of once, but he would be altogether 
too great a fool to be made so twice. I cannot again enter into a plan of operations 
from which I cannot see any advantage can be derived: I have sent a courier to 
St. Petersburg. I will let my army repose, and will do nothing before receiving 
the orders of my sovereign.’ 

«¢ Suwarow, as he had announced, took no further part in the rest of the cam- 
paign. He reunited his own troops and the remains of those of Korsakow near 
Lindaw. It is there that the Archduke sent him one of his officers to invite him to 
confer with him upon a plan of defence. Suwarow received it in full audience, 
and replied to him haughtily, ‘Say to my lord, the Archduke, that I do not under- 
stand the defensive,—I only know how to attack. I will go ahead when it appears 
good to me, and then I will not arrest my advance in Switzerland. I will march 
according to my orders, directly into Franche Comté. Tell him that at Vienna I 
will be at his feet, but here I am at least his equal. He is Field-Marshal, I am also; 
he is in the service of a great Emperor, and I also; he is young, and I am old; I 
have never been vanquished; I have acquired my experience by force of victories, 
and I will receive neither counsels nor advice from any one, whoever he may be. 
I do not take it but from God and my sword.’ 

‘‘ A little while afterwards, Paul I., instructed of all that which had passed, no 
longer disguised his résentment against the Court of Vienna, and even against 
Suwarow, whom he accused of having kept too long time silence concerning its per- 
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It may be said, and with great justice, that exactly as Frederic the 
Great was the only man who could have got out of the Prussian army 
all that it so triumphantly achieved during his extraordinary career ; 
and just as Napoleon was the opportune leader necessary to the French 
of his epoch ; and just as Wellington was the great English Captain 
who could handle Englishmen, and by his appeals to their sense of 


fidious maneuvres. He recalled his armies; abandoned that coalition which had so 
cruelly deceived him; made his peace with France ; and scattered his troops in Russia 
in such a manner that there remained no longer a command to Count Suwarow, who, 
finding himself thus excluded from service, regarded himself as disgraced by his 
Sovereign, whom he had served with so much zeal and fidelity, and who had suffered 
him on his arrival in Russia to experience the humiliating refusal of the military 
honors due to his title of generalissimo. His sensibility could not resist this last 
stroke. He arrived sick at Petersburg, where chagrin, melancholy, the conse- 
quences of his wounds and of his fatigues, perhaps even the perspective of an inac- 
tivity to which he was unaccustomed, terminated soon his career, which he had 
filled with so much glory. The Emperor of Russia, however, felt sensibly the loss 
which he had caused, and ordered that his departed spirit should receive all the 
honors that the rank and the services of this illustrious general merited. 

“In regard to Suworrow’s eccentricities, a number of explanations have been 
given. Potemkin appears to have understood them and their possessor. On one 
occasion he remarked to the Austrian General Jordis, ‘He [Suworrow] plays the 
fool sometimes, but, with all his follies, he is full of spirit and versed in stratagem. 
He deserves to be noticed.’ 

‘One of his French biographers styles him one of the most celebrated captains 
of the eighteenth century, distinguished for the rapidity of his coup d’eil and his 
indefatigable bravery. As to his originality and manner of living, rudeness of 
manners, and apparent superstition, they were not natural, but assumed to aug- 
ment his influence over a semi-barbarian soldiery. Another author says they were 
due to a remark of Empress Catherine. In one of her conversatiens with Suwor- 
row, after citing a long list of illustrious names, she remarked ‘that almost all the 
greatest men who were spoken of in history had some peculiarities in their habits 
which neither their own exertions, nor their great reputation, nor time itself could 
ever destroy. She added that a man of a great soul, deeply occupied with his designs, 
no doubt disdained to labor seriously in the reformation of slight shades of charac- 
ter, which were not of much consequence, and which served to distinguish him 
from the crowd.’ This remark of Catherine, casually made, became for Suworrow 
the subject of profound thought. He reflected that if great actions alone are able 
to attract the attention of kings and nations, a man who felt himself zealous and 
able should yield to the desire of being conspicuous, even from his singularities, 
after having resolved never to employ those means to arrive at any but great and 
useful ends. Constancy in their pursuits is the characteristic of great minds. 

‘From the moment that Suworrow adopted his resolution until his last sigh he 
was faithful to the system he had chosen. His prophetic mind foresaw that as soon 
as success had crowned his efforts, the singularity which at first excited the aston- 
ishment would acquire for him the confidence of his soldiers. Experience soon es- 
tablished what his genius had predicted, and confirmed him in his system by showing 
the influence which it produced. 

“Such is the origin of those peculiarities by which Suworrow acquired over 
soldiers who scarcely knew anything but how to obey an ascendancy which inevi- 
tably led them to victory. If history could reveal all the anecdotes of this illus- 
trious man, philosophers would applaud him for often taking shelter under his sin- 
gularity in order to present to view strong and unwelcome truths, which a fear of 
offending the majesty of the throne had buried in timid and respectful silence.”’ 
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duty,—without an allusion to glory,—lead them from victory to victory, 
until at last he stood 


‘¢ The great World-victor’s victor,’’ 
‘In that World’s-earthquake, Waterloo,”— 


just so Suworrow was the chosen instrument to effect purposes with his 
fellow-Russians, which, without him, they never could have accom- 
plished. 

“ Alexander Wasilowitch Suworrow was born in 1729 or ’30, at 
the village of Suskoy, on the Dneiper. His grandfather, Suvor, was a 
Livonian Swede, who took service under Peter the Great, and settled 
in Russia in 1622,—if soa Theotisean or Teuton,—the head and front of 
the Aryan races, and not (?) a Slav. His father, a man of noble family, 
served in the Russian army, and he rose during the Seven Years’ War 
to the rank of Lieutenant-General. As education had not, at that time, 
made much progress in Russia, it was fortunate for the young Suwor- 
row that his father was able to get him placed in the Military Academy 
founded by Peter the Great. Considering how little was then taught 
in that institution, the young man must have given great attention to 
his studies, for he learned, at least, to speak several languages with 
fluency. In 1742 he obtained an ensigncy. In the next year he made 
his first campaign against the Swedes in Finland, and from that period 
his entire life was one scene of active execution. Present in most 'of 
the actions between the Russians and Prussians during the Seven Years’ 
War, he particularly distinguished himself at the battle of Zorndorf 
for Kunersdorf?], if not in both. At Zorndorf he served as major and 
was wounded. But, regardless of his injury, he rallied and brought 
off, in some sort of order, the remnant of his battalion which had 
shared in the overthrow of the Russian infantry, when the intrepid 
Seidlitz, like an avenging Avatar sent to punish the crimes and mis- 
deeds of which this barbarous soldiery had been guilty, burst on their 
devoted masses with the full force of the inimitable Prussian cavalry. 
He was attached to the Russian corps which captured Berlin in 1760, 
and made himself conspicuous in the engagement at Reichenbach in 
1760, near Breslau, and in that of Kloster-Wallstadt, same. year, a 
place already famous for the disaster sustained by the Christians at the 
hands of the Tartars, 9th April, 1241. When Frederic II. encamped 
near Schweitnitz, and General Platen marched to the relief of Colberg, 
General Berg having been sent in pursuit of the Prussians, Suworrow 
made a sudden attack upon Landsberg, and beat General Curbier> 
whom he made prisoner. Some time afterwards he surprised the little 
town of Jolnaw. In 1762 he returned to his own country with the 
Russian army, and was promoted to the rank of colonel. It is said 
that his colonel’s commission was written out by the Empress Catherine 
with her own hand. After the peace Suworrow was made a Brigadier, 
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and when Russia espoused the cause of Stanislaus Potoky against the 
confederated Poles, he took the town of Cracow. In 1768 he was 
made Lieutenant-General, and he accompanied the armies of Prince Gal- 
lizin and Count Romjanzow in their expedition against the.Turks. In 
1774 he put an end to the rebellion of Pugatcheff, by capturing that 
adventurer and dispersing his followers. During the subsequent peace 
he governed the countries which he had assisted to conquer; but he 
was again employed in the field on the renewal of the war in 1787. 
And here the brilliant period of his career may be said to have begun. 
He first defeated the Osmanli of Kinburn, though he was severely 
wounded at the commencement of the action. Finding, in 1789, that 
Prince Coburg was surrounded by the army of the Grand Vizier, and 
in a very perilous situation, he made a forced march with less than ten 
thousand Russians, joined the Austrians, and, in conjunction with 
them, completely defeated the Turks on the banks of the Rymnick, a 
rivulet from which he derived his title ‘Rimnikski.” That victory 
made Suworrow a Field-Marshal, and it obtained for him, both from his 
own sovereign and from the Emperor Joseph, far more rewards than it 
is necessary here to specify. In 1790 he took Ismail by storm. It 
fell after the ‘ ninth’ assault.” 

Cantos VI., VII., and VIII. (fortified by original notes and author- 
ities) of Byron’s “ Don Juan,” his most brilliant poem, coruscating and 
brimming over with genius,—a poem which greatly shocks the prudery 
of so many of the English-speaking race,—furnishes a better idea of 


the dangers and horrors of this famous siege than most works of historic 
pretension. In one of the notes Byron presents the exact couplet, in the 
original Russian,— 


“Slava bogu! slava vam ! 
Krepost Vzala y ia tam ;”’ 


with which the conqueror announced his triumph to the Empress 
Catherine. 
This jingle Byron translates thus,— 


‘Glory to God and to the Empress’’ (Powers 
Eternal! such names mingled) ‘‘ Ismail’s ours.” 


Literally the meaning appears to be,— 


‘¢ Glory to God, glory to thee, 
(The Empress Catherine, ) 
Ismail’s taken, in it are we.’’ 4 


4A contributor to Temple Bar, 1880, writes as follows: ‘‘ The verse in which 
he [Suworrow] announced to the Empress the capture of Tutukay [not Ismail], 
in Bulgaria, is well known: 
“ Salva bogu! ‘Glory to God! 
Salva vam ! Glory to thee! 
Tutukay vzala! Tutukay is taken ! 
I ya tam!” Here are we!’’ 
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On this occasion Suworrow is cruelly misrepresented as demon- 
strating a total want of feeling in regard to the losses of his own 
troops as well as the terrific slaughter of the enemy. An English 
writer, who interviewed Suworrow shortly after, contradicts this. He 
states that when the capture of the place was assured, Suworrow said 
he went to his tent and wept. This is very credible. After Water- 
loo, Wellington wept on receiving the list of casualties, and exclaimed, 
with the tears rolling down his cheeks, that there was nothing worse 
than a great defeat except a great victory. 

Suworrow was of the same opinion with all clear-headed captains, 
that there are crises in war when the gain of Time cannot be estimated 
at any commensurate value in money, or even in the sacrifice of human 
life. Or, in other words, the prodigal expenditure of thousands to-day, 
in battle, may save the sacrifice of tens of thousands who would other- 
wise inevitably perish through the hardships and diseases of a prolonged 
campaign in an unhealthy territory. Witness our losses and sufferings 
by fever on the Virginian Peninsula in 1862, when a rapid advance 
would have given victory to the North, as is now admitted and was well 
known to be the sure result, except to the commanding general and 
those who saw through the same glasses that he used. 

Young Lieutenant F. V. Greene, U.S.A., who represented, mili- 
tarily, his country at the Russian headquarters during the Russo- 
Turkish War, 1877-78, says that the profitless stagnation in the 
Russian bivouacs and camps in front of Constantinople cost a huge 
army through malignant fevers, and was the origin of the ravages 
of the plague in Southeastern Russia during the ensuing summer of 
1879. 

Finally, to close this subject, it is questionable if it is just to saddle 
this sin of Ismail upon Suworrow. He was not then, as afterwards, 
commander-in-chief, but a subordinate executive officer. The guilt 
must rest upon his despotic superior, Potemkin, whose order was per- 
emptory ; and its nine words, in the French tongue, cost over seven 
times as many thousand lives. 

The majority of the world are open to sentiment and blind to jus- 
tice, and load the unhappy subordinate with the execrations which are 
solely due to the all-powerful favorite of the reigning autocrat. Glori- 
ous as was the capture of that fortress, in a military point of view, 
nevertheless the ruthless manner in which the victory was used cast a 
dark shadow on both the general and his army. About ten thousand 
men are said to have fallen in the assault, and the slaughter of the 
enemy in arms defending the works and after the place was captured 
exceeded four or five times the loss of the victors. 

“Tt is related that Suworrow issued the following order on the 


evening previous to the assault : 
“ «To-morrow I shall rise an hour before daylight. I shall wash, 
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dress, and pray. I shall then crow like a cock, when the town will be 
stormed according to the dispositions already made.’” 

Tales of this [unlikely] kind, like that which describes him, when 
a young man, filling a sack with the heads of vanquished Janizaries and 
laying it at the feet of his commander, must be received with caution. 
The same may be said of the Kinburn anecdote, which makes the 
wounded general throw himself from his horse in front of his fugitive 
troops in order to arrest their further flight. It is the fate of all cele- 
brated men to have their names graced, or disgraced, as the case may 
be, by idle stories. Suworrow was eccentric, and he probably affected 
more eccentricity than really pertained to his character. He gave some 
latitude to the dry and quaint humor for which he was distinguished ; 
but the man who spoke and wrote as he was found speaking and writ- 
ing could never act the absolute buffoon. 

The following anecdote seems to be better attested. On the capture 
of Ismail, a splendidly caparisoned Turkish horse was offered to Su- 
worrow ; but he refused it, saying that a Cossack hackney had brought 
him and it could carry him away. A bystander rejoined, “The hack 
may not be equal to the load of fresh laurels, gathered here ;” but Su- 
worrow replied somewhat after the manner of Czesar’s words to the pilot 
in the storm, “ It has carried Suworrow and his fortunes.” 

“On the death of that cowardly man of blood and pleasure, Potem- 
kin, Suworrow for a time succeeded to the government” or administration 
of the Crimea, until the war of the Polish Succession again placed him at 
the head of the army in the field. He twice defeated Surakowsky and 
Kosciusko‘ (prominent as chief of engineers under Schuyler during the 


5 Well known, and yet worthy of citation here, are the stanzas of ‘‘The 
Pleasures of Hope,’’ by Campbell, relating to the catastrophe of Praga. The 
poet supposes the patriot leader Kosciusko to be speaking: 


‘« He said, and on the rampart-heights array’d 
His trusty warriors, few, but undismayed ; 
Firm paced and slow, a horrid front they form, 
Still as the breeze, but dreadful as the storm ; 
Low murmuring sounds along their banners fly, 
Revenge or death !—the watchword and reply ; 
Then pealed the notes, omnipotent to charm, 
And the loud tocsin toll’d their last alarm ! 


‘In vain, alas! in vain, ye gallant few! 
From rank to rank your volley’d thunder flew! 
Oh, bloodiest picture in the book of Time, 
Sarmatia fell, unwept, without a crime; 
Found not a generous friend, a pitying foe, 
Strength in her arms, nor mercy in her woe! 
Dropp’d from her nervous grasp the shatter’d spear, 
Closed her bright eye, and curb’d her high career ; 
Hops, for a season, bade the world farewell, 


And freedom shriek’d, as Kosciusko fell !’’ 
Campbell's Poetical Works. 
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Saratoga campaign of 1777), the generals of the crown, and then car- 
ried by assault Praga, the fortified suburb of Warsaw. It is supposed 
that fifteen thousand Poles perished on that melancholy occasion, and 
Western writers claim that their blood leaves on the character of Su- 
worrow and his troops a deeper stain than the capture of Ismail; for 
the gallant and desperate resistance of the Turks, “which although it 
ought to have claimed the respect of brave adversaries, might well 
exasperate savage and ferocious victors who had seen ten thousand of 
their comrades fall beneath the well-wielded scimeters of the Moslems.” 

From this harsh criticism the writer again dissents, and only allows 
it to appear that he may not seem to be the eulogist rather than the his- 
torian. The conduct of the Russian grenadiers, co-operating with the 
Austrians under Laudon, at the capture of Schweidnitz, in 1761, shows 
that not even the lust for booty, which Suworrow, in his “ Discourse 
Under the Trigger,” declared to be a “holy thing,” and the fiercer 
thirst for retaliation common to all warrior races, can weaken the subor- 
dination or relax the discipline of the victorious Muscovite soldier. 

Critical analysis will discover a great many resemblances in the 
careers of Suworrow and of Bliicher, the first the idol of the Russians 
and the second of the Prussians, the latter, in fact, of both; for while 
his Prussians dubbed the latter “ Marschall Vorwdrts,” they but bor- 
rowed the idea from his Russian troops, who had already saluted him 
with the title of “ Pascholl,” which signifies the same thing. Both 
these two heroes waited impatiently for the hour when they knew that 
the time would become ripe for their services and their countrymen 
would need them, and then both were called to the forefront by public 
opinion as the leaders who alone were fitted to head and direct national 
efforts. Their ends were indeed very different, although both died pos- 
sessing a love almost amounting to idolatry of the people and troops 
they had so often led to victory. 

Bliicher, however, laid down his venerable and venerated head in 
the full possession of royal and popular favor, while Suworrow was a 
victim to the ingratitude of his sovereign, for which the only excuse is 
to be found in the fact that his prince was not accountable for his actions 
through complete aberration of mind, a misfortune which he afterwards 
terribly expiated in his own person. 

“ Deeply as it is to be lamented,” Mitchell remarks, “that this emi- 
nent soldier [Suworrow] allowed the lustre of his splendid actions to 
be darkly dyed with blood, the merit of great military qualities can 
never ‘be denied him. He was in a high degree brave, loyal, and dis- 
interested ; he was active and energetic, had a quick and penetrating 
understanding, and always took a just and accurate view of the opera- 
tions in progress.” 

[‘‘ Suworrow has been greatly stigmatized for the slaughters of Ismail and Praga, 
but it is probable that the cruelties on both these occasions were no more than the 
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result of following out the instructions of his superior. What is more, war between 
the Russians and Turks could scarcely eventuate otherwise. As to the Poles, it is 
necessary to remember that the exasperation was extreme on both sides; that the 
population of Warsaw had killed, a few months previous, many Russian officers, 
and that the attack could not be otherwise than murderous in consequence of the 
feelings of the people and the disposition of the field of conflict. Suworrow’s order 
to his army was anything but sanguinary. While he directed his troops to act with 
the greatest energy against the enemy in arms, he was equally positive to spare non- 
combatants, the inhabitants, and all who asked for quarter. This order, which the 
author quoted, says that he actually saw, is a model of precision and of method, 
and demonstrates in how high a degree Suworrow, by his long experience, had 
acquired the faculty of foreseeing and preparing all that had to be done in such a 
case. The same writer says that, in spite of his under size and by no means striking 
physiognomy, Suworrow seemed to breathe the very genius of war. His bravery 
was equal to any test, and his especial talent was the power of communicating to 
his troops. His orders for battle were always ‘ Forward and strike!’ (Stupai i be!) 
The best judges have praised the rapidity of his coup d’eil, and above all the 
vivacity of his attacks. He is perhaps the only general who, in so long and so per- 
ilous a career, never experienced a defeat. Some writers have presented a veritable 
caricature of him, and have gone out of their way to blacken his character. It is 
true that he lived in a singular and sometimes extremely eccentric manner. His 
food, his costume, and even his piety rather resembled the manners of the Tartars 
than those of Christians. Nevertheless, he was not wanting either in instruction or 
politeness.’’] 

The seven most prominent military figures of the “ Wars growing 
out of the French Revolution” were Napoleon Bonaparte, the Arch- 
duke Charles, the Emperor Alexander, Moreau, Bliicher, Wellington, 
and Suworrow. Of the first four so much has been written and pub- 
lished in English that it is needless to do more than mention them, 
whereas Americans know little or nothing of Marshal “ Pascholl,” or 
“ Forward,” the German hero, or of his predecessor and rival in Euro- 
pean popularity; Prince Rymnikski and Italinski, Suworrow. The 
British General Sir John Mitchell has instituted a sort of parallel 
between the great Russian and greater Prussian, which, if space per- 
mitted, would be sufficiently interesting to justify a generous citation 
of his views. 

After exhibiting extraordinary resolution and capacity in his cam- 
paigns against the brave but undisciplined Turks, and even superior 
energy, courage, and skill against the bold but unorganized Poles, 
Suworrow had the good fortune to be matched against troops esteemed 
to be the best in the world, under leaders destined to military immor- 
tality. His triumph over Moreau, the victor (to be) of Hohenlinden, 
and Macdonald, the hero (to be) of Wagram, was as complete as his 
conquest of the Ottomans and the Poles; and his final triumph over 
nature itself was a flitting close of his career. That, his last effort, 
was his march through Switzerland. He fought his way through 
hitherto victorious enemies amid difficulties appalling enough had there 
been no armed antagonists to dispute his advance. His path lay over 
mountains hardly accessible to the native peasantry in time of peace, 
and deemed utterly impassable to armed men. The passage by Han- 
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nibal over the Little St. Bernard, two thousand years previously, stands 
out in history as one of the world’s wonders ; but Suworrow’s passage 
- of the St. Gothard and over the Kinzig-Culm into the Muotta-Thal 
and through the Panix Pass and over the Narasca Alps to Ilanz, may 
safely challenge a comparison with that mighty achievement. 

Nor was the four months’ campaign that preceded it hardly less re- 
markable. Suworrow, in the summer of 1799, reconquered that Italy 
the subjugation of which had cost Napoleon, in the full lustre of his 
career, with the unrivaled troops produced by the French Revolution, 
the two celebrated campaigns of thirteen months in 1796 and 1797. 
Military critics are very inconsistent in their comments on the campaigns 
of those two chieftains. They condemn Suworrow’s battle order for 
Novi, and yet the same critics applaud Napoleon’s order or gesture 
which sent thousands of men into the slaughter-pit of the church-yard 
at Preuss-Eylau. It was not more slangy than Grant’s order to Sheri- 
dan before Winchester, “Go in!” or the equivalent of Gustavus Adol- 
phus, “Brich ein!” No doubt Suworrow frequently sacrificed large 
numbers of his troops to secure a victory,—that was a military neces- 
sity,—but he never sacrificed the life of one man in cold blood ; whereas 
Lanfrey (vol. i. 241) tells us that Napoleon (Scherr’s ‘‘ Robespierre on 
Horseback”’), merely to please his mistress for the time being, ordered 
a useless skirmish, which sent brave soldiers unnecessarily to the grave, 
—an event which afterward troubled the great devastator’s conscience 
more than any other act of his life, not excepting his murder of the 
Duce d’Enghien. 

Suworrow’s career developed certain eccentricities of character, 
but they were usually the result of calculation, and were intended 
to influence his troops; for instance, his ordering a grave to be 
dug, lying down naked in it, and bidding his soldiers to bury him 
in it since they refused to obey his commands carried the Russian 
infantry up the zigzags of Airola and over the St. Gothard and across 
the Reuss. 

It is hardly worth the while of a clear observer to debate the truth 
or erroneousness of the extreme caricatures of this wonderful man. If 
he actually was what he is described to have been, an ultra-mad_ buf- 
foon, then in an evea greater degree must his genius have been sur- 
passing to make his eccentricities and barbarisms tolerable to his supe- 
riors or inferiors. In any event, the man who could adapt his 
military perspicacity to any field or adversary must have been the 
superior to each, if he inevitably overthrew each in succession on the 
scenes of their victories,—as, for instance, the Turks at Forhani (Foks- 
hani), 2ist July, 1789, after they had beaten the Austrians; the Poles, 
under Kosciusko, in 1794; the French, under Moreau (by many con- 
sidered as the “Second Turenne,” and as an expert superior in deliver- 


ing a battle to Napoleon), under Macdonald, under Joubert, and their 
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peers in 1799, in the very Italy they had so brilliantly conquered in 
1796-97, as it were, by a coup d’emblée. 

Superficial observers who associate greatness with its semblance, 
deportment, cannot be expected to appreciate the eminence of Suwor- 
row, who was a type-man comprehending his people and their charac- 
teristics. His “ Discourse Under the Trigger,” with all its nonsense, at 
first blush, to critical observation, is redolent with the astutest common 
sense. His appreciation of the value of “the diamond seconds and 
the golden minutes” is enough to stamp him with the seal of the 
genius which feels with Manfred that life is not measured by years but 
crises. When he spread out his diamonds and other jewels and dis- 
played his decorations upon the frozen snow of the Kinzig-Culm, or 
more perilous Panixer Pass, or even more terrible Narasca Alp, amid 
the horrors of his unparalleled retreat, he inculeated a moral lesson 
which was as potent as the exhortations of Mohammed, pregnant with 
victory. See, he silently expressed by this action, the calmness and 
trust of your leader. These are his treasures and his tokens of honor- 
able service. Would he do this unless he felt secure in the resources 
of his genius and of your intrepidity, and had any fear that all that he 
values most highly, the rewards of a heroic life, are to fall into the 
hands of the enemy? “ Stupay y bey!” (Advance and strike!) Your 
steel and your courage, directed by his genius, can open the way toa 
safe extrication from the dangers which envelop us. These once over- 
come we will resume the path to victory, which now appears to be 
closed by foemen’s force and the more dangerous opposition of nature. 

The Russians nicknamed Bliicher Marshal “ Forward” (German, 
Vorwaerts ; Russian, Pascholl). This is equivalent to the sobriquet, 
during the Thirty Years’ War (1618-1648), for the Finnish cavalry, 
Hackapeliter® 

The truly great man is he who accomplishes the grandest results 
with the most defective means, who does the finest work with inade- 
quate tools, and with comparative barbarians achieves victories over 
the intelligent and experienced. Suworrow demonstrated that under 
a natural leader, full of real genius and inspired with the different kind 
of genius restricted in its sphere, that of his own people, the Russian sol- 
diery are equal to the best in the world. “ He had a particular esteem 
for the Cossacks,” and this indorses the writer’s idea that troops re- 
cruited among even comparatively free populations are and must be 
always superior to those drawn from enslaved races, such as the degraded 
serfs, Russians, as generally understood, who can never be made into 
more than mere animated machines. Suworrow accommodated him- 


6 If was through their bold, crushing cavalry charges that the Finnish at this 
time (Passage of the Lech, 1632) obtained the dreaded name ‘ Hackapeliter,” 
from the words ‘‘ hakka paalle’’ (i.e., go ahead), with which they encouraged each 
other in the onslaught against the enemy. (Topelius, page 87.) 
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self to the mode of thinking of those he commanded, and in his very 
(apparent) buffoonery and roughness of manners he conveyed ideas to, 
and exercised an influence upon, troops who could not have been affected 
or approached otherwise. Some of his wise sayings or apothegms are 
worthy of Solomon, and as full of instruction as those of the “ wisest 
king” of the East and of the Old World, though not enriched in the 
same style or idiomatic language. They are more pithy and pregnant 
than the “ Maxims” attributed to Napoleon, which were simple thefts , 
from the genius and experience of “Great Captains,” throughout the 
* Annals of War” of all previous times. His “ Discourse Under the 
Trigger,” or “ Address to Troops in Line and at Attention,” already 
referred to, is replete with instruction applicable always and everywhere 
in war. He emphasizes economy of ammunition ; a certain and not a 
random fire; cold steel, which in the day of spherical bullets was al- 
ways victorious; protection to the non-combatants; never taking the 
bull by the horns where a position can be turned; energy, diet, etc. 
He inculcates being beforehand with the enemy. “ We fall at once 
upon him like now on the head.” (This was exactly Frederic the Great’s 
idea: “ Immer den Feind in den Hosen gefesslen,”—“ Try and catch 
the enemy at a disadvantage.” Frederic’s expression was very coarse, 
but very sensible. Attack vigorously and feed the fight. This is 
another sagacious suggestion. Against the French he recommended 
attacks in column. This was fighting the devil with fire, as recom- 
mended at a later date by the “ Red Prince” of Prussia, in his pam- 
phlet “ How to fight the French.” As he never encountered Napoleon 
Bonaparte, it is idle to speculate on what would have been the result 
of such antagonism ; but he did beat Moreau, “ the Modern Turenne,” 
who was greatly superior to Napoleon as a tactician,—just where 
Moreau was greatest,—in position. He smashed Macdonald, who 
was indomitable in bull-dog aggression, and he certainly out-gen- 
eraled Massena, who, by his ability at Loano, 23d November, 1795, 
drove in the wedge that opened the cleft which rendered possible the 
succeeding campaigns of 1796-97, and are the finest which illustrate 
the career of Napoleon. 

Again, in war, Time is everything, and no general that ever lived 
had a higher appreciation of Time than Suworrow. “ Money is pre- 
cious, human life is precious, but Time is the most precious of all,” he 
wrote to the Austrian General Bellegarde. His answer to General 
Chastellar is equally characteristic and ringing. 

“ Reconnoiterings (or reconnoissances),” he said, “I will have none 
of them; they are fit only for timid people, and for apprising the 
enemy of your arrival; you can always find the foe when really dis- 
posed. Columns, the bayonet, cold steel, to attack and overthrow the 
enemy, those are my reconnoissances.” 

Equally so his reproof to Melas, which reads almost like Bliicher’s 
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injunctions after the Katzbach. (See Scherr’s Bliicher III., x. 2.) 
The Austrians having made a great deal of idle fuss about the men 
having got wet feet, their delay so exasperated the soldierly Suworrow 
that he wrote to the Austrian General as follows: “I hear that com- 
plaints are made because the infantry got wet feet. Such was the 
weather of the day. ‘The march was undertaken for the service of two 
mighty emperors. Dry days are for women, fine gentlemen, and lazy 
persons. He who, as an egotist, speaks against the high duties of the 
service will, in future, lose the command. The operations must be 
carried on without the least delay, so that the enemy may have no 
time to recover himself. Whoever is ill may stay in the rear.” [Melas 
was ill when he joined the army.] “Italy must be delivered from the 
yoke of the unbelieving [atheistical?] French: and for this purpose 
every upright officer must be ready to sacrifice himself. Fault-finders 
cannot be tolerated in any army. Quickness of observation, celerity, 
and perseverance, that is enough for this time.” 

He fully appreciated the é/an of the French. In a communication 
to Count Tolstoi, on the 22d of May, 1799, he observes: “ The French 
are much cleverer at offensive war than many other nations. Owing 
to the defensive system of the Archduke Charles, they had concentrated 
their forces, and very nearly, quick as I was, devoured my liver near 
the lake of Como: things are now going on better. The defensive 
system lost Italy, and brought the French army almost to the gates of 
Vienna. By offensive operations, the Archduke drove the armies of 
Jourdan and Moreau out of Germany [1796]. The Archduke Charles 
might, in regard to our operations, not only have kept the French in 
check, but with the aid of the Swiss, to whom he should have given 
liberty, he might have made us masters of the Rhine. ges~ The 
frontiers of the Imperial [Austrian and German] States are nowhere 
better defended than at the gates of Paris.”=g3q Witness 1870-71!!! 

He comprehended in as great a degree the fatal interference of the 
government manipulated by theoretical generals as dry-nurses, as 
evinced by his letter to the Russian Ambassador at Vienna, with which, 
not to weary the reader, these citations will close. 

On the 8th of July, 1799, he wrote the following characteristic 
letter to the Russian Ambassador at Vienna, the seat of the Aulic 
Council, composed of military pedants and martinets, whence issued 
the stupidities which traversed and upset his ablest plans and best 
conceptions. 

After demonstrating that these Bestimontsager had lost the Nether- 
lands to the Empire, driven the Court of Sardinia at Turin across the 
sea into the semi-barbarous island from which it derived its title, and 
that of the Two Sicilies from Naples on the mainland to Palermo, 
under the protection of the British fleet, he prophesies that similar 
counsels will occasion the fall of Vienna and the flight of the Imperial 
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administration, just as actually did occur six and ten years afterwards, 
in 1805 and 1809. These are his views (Mitchell, 153): 

“The wise B—— [Count Bellegarde] has got into the habit of losing 
men. At the opening of the campaign in the Tyrol, he brought the 
enemy a sacrifice of 10,000 soldiers, under Laudon. And now in my 
difficulties he has played me away 2000 more. ... A few secret 
intrigues with the Aulic Council excepted, Count Melas is a good, 
honest man; so is Kray, who of all here would be the most fit to suc- 
ceed me in the command. . . . The French have lost upward of 65,000 
men during the campaign. Moreau and Macdonald have not above 
10,000 each ; the favorable opportunity should be seized.... But... 
the greatest favor his Imperial Majesty could confer upon me would be 
to change the tortoise into a reindeer. His Majesty wishes that, if I 
intend to fight a battle to-morrow, I should first apply to Vienna. 
But in war things change hourly, so that no fixed plan for its guidance 
can ever be made beforehand. I never dreamed of following in the 
footsteps of Hannibal at the Trebbia till chance had enabled us to profit 
by the treasures found at Turin; not even at Milan, the gates of which 
were opened to us by the battle of Cassano. gegs~The back of Fortune’s 
neck is bare; but she has fine curls hanging over her brow; and if you 
do not seize her by the forelock, she will soon escape your grasp.=@aq 
Is not one campaign better than ten, and is it not preferable to take the 
shortest road to Paris than to debar yourself from all success by the 
profound wisdom of your own measures? Farewell, my friend and 
benefactor ; obtain for me power or liberty to return to the plow.” 

His genius was prophetic. Had he been King and General in one, 
as Gustavus, Charles XII., Frederic, or Napoleon, he might have 
achieved results in a year which, as it turned out, did take fifteen years, 
and occasioned the devastation of the whole continent and the sacrifice 
of millions of lives. : 

Here it is important to add, as a proof that Suworrow was not the 
sanguinary character which he has often been represented, his remark, 
in commenting on some harsh measures of the Austrian government. 
He said, ‘‘ I conquered Poland by generosity and humanity, and Italy 
must be subdued by the same means.” In any event, Suworrow was 
not a hypocrite. 

But it was not to be so; although the mills of the gods grind ex- 
ceedingly small they grind very slowly and with the precision of com- 
plicated machinery, through natural causes, whose effects the dullest 
can discern, while often the wisest can neither comprehend the why, 
wherefore, and working, even when the problem is solved before them. 

At this epoch, when it is so much the fashion in the United States 
to do injustice to the English, it is a pleasant thing to be able to men- 
tion in connection with this sketch an instance of English manliness. 

When the remains of the Russian hero were conveyed to their last 
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resting-place, the exequies were entirely inconsistent with the services of 
the illustrious dead or with his rank. They were merely such as the 
military regulations prescribed for the funeral of a Major-General. Out 
of deference to autocratic authority, courtiers and officials were careful 
to incur no risks of disfavor ; and, with one exception, foreign ministers 
and diplomatists imitated their unmanly example. None were to be 
found in the funeral procession nor in the church. The exception re- 
ferred to was the British Ambassador. He, to testify his estimation 
of the deceased hero and of his services to allied Europe, determined to 
pay Suworrow the last tribute of respect possible from man to man, in 
following him to his place of sepulture at the risk not only of preju- 
dicing the interests of the great empire which he represented, but his 
own personal standing with the Court of St. Petersburg. It is this con- 
sistent appreciation of Suworrow by Englishmen, with the exception of 
Lord Minto, which is extraordinary if not unaccountable, which has 
induced such frequent quotations and opinions from writers belonging to 
that nation, who, being entirely uninfluenced by jealousies or prejudices, 
are the fittest to depict the character of one of whom even a French officer 
remarked, “It is doubtful whether Russia will ever produce a greater 
general.” 

Dryden, who deserves a higher place in English literature than that 
to which he is entitled merely as a poet, justly observed in his “ Absa- 
lom and Achitophel,”— 


‘Great wits are sure to madness near allied, 
And thin partitions do their bounds divide.”’ 


This observation is as old as Aristotle, and medical research declares 
that “there is an intimate alliance between genius and insanity. The 
mediocre or impoverished intellect is comparatively safe. Insanity is a 
disease peculiarly incident to persons remarkable for talent or genius.” 
The Buddhistic doctrine goes even farther than this. 

Were not the above an absolute truth, the world would not have 
furnished such numerous examples as to constitute chapters, treatises, 
and even bulky volumes, entitled the “ Eccentricities of Genius.” It 
has likewise been laid down as an absolute rule that genius and domestic 
happiness are incompatible with, and exclude, each other. Suworrow 
was a most unhappy exemplification of the truth of this; and unfor- 
tunately he is only one among very many. Genius has been compared 
to lightning, and its possession seems to realize the Fable of Jupiter 
and Semele; the mere ordinary mortal who comes in contact with it is 
consumed in the embrace of the god. 

If, therefore, it is impossible to possess genius without its corre- 
sponding defects, is it not as just as manly to dwell upon the grandeur 
of its effects than to attempt to belittle it by bringing into prominence 
the accompanying infirmities? It would almost seem a proof of a 
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petty mind in a writer for him to dwell upon and emphasize blemishes, 
more or less striking, when his theme affords the grandest opportu- 
nities for the presentation of marvelous achievements, the result of the 
mental giantism of a single man. The fact is, that most writers of 
the present day are in a greater or less degree partisans or “ penny-a- 
liners,” pandering to the lower appetites of the public, who are de- 
lighted to be made acquainted with the imperfections, or faults, or 
weaknesses of those who tower in majesty far above them, because 
thereby they flatter their own self-love and imagine they can drag 
down the highest in intellect and influence to their own low plane of 
less than mediocrity. MacDougall, who has certainly proved himself 
one of the ablest demonstrators of military problems, accords a high 
position to Suworrow. In his “ Modern Warfare and Modern Artil- 
lery” (299), he compares “the manceuvres by which the Passage of the 
Adda was effected by Suworrow in 1799,” to those which characterized 
Hannibal’s Passage of the Rhone, B.c. 219, and Alexander’s Crossing 
of the Hydaspes, B.c. 327. 

Graham, in his “ Art of War” (235), remarks “that the great 
truths of the Art of War gained additional confirmation by the scien- 
tific operations of Suworrow, 1799,” and quotes Jomini that an idea of 
strategical movements in detail may be formed from the extraordinary 
events in Suworrow’s expedition by St. Gothard through the Muotta- 
Thal. “This latter achievement of Suworrow will not suffer by a com- 
parison with Hannibal’s Passage of the Alps, or with any other similar 
operation in the Annals of War ; nor will his campaign of 1799, by the 
institution of a similar comparison with that of Bonaparte, 1796-97, on 
the same fields: the Russian will rather gain than lose by any such 
investigation.” 

As a man of genius and as a human electrifying machine, swaying 
and impelling masses by the power of his will and the imparting of 
his energy, the influence of Suworrow is far more extraordinary than 
that of any other great captain of modern times, and, with the excep- 
tion of Hannibal, of all times. The three preceding him, Gustavus, 
Frederic, and Napoleon, were despotic monarchs, disposing of the 
resources of powerful and populous nations: Suworrow was the sub- 
ject of a despot, dependent on the wills of others, and master of nothing 
but his own immediate army. He transmuted troops, hitherto dis- 
tinguished for little more than solidity, into the most enterprising and 
celeritous, and not only his own but those of an ally which had hitherto 
not been remarkable for anything but routine. And, even yet more 
wonderful to relate, he imparted so much spirit to his Russians, that 
he transformed men of vast plains, in which a slight elevation was 
almost a curiosity, into men of the mountains, capable of accomplishing 
feats of activity, intrepidity, and endurance which astonished the very 
natives of the Alps themselves, and still excite the wonder of all who 
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are intimately acquainted with the apparently insuperable dangers and 
difficulties of such an expedition as his, from the Lago Maggiore to 
the Boden See, or Lake of Constance. To elaborate and presert in 
glaring colors the foibles, the follies, or barbarism of such a genius as 
Suworrow, and depict, as it were, in the background, or subordinate, 
his exploits, the greatness of his soul and the grandeur of his personal 
force would seem to philosophical observation equivalent to a crime. 
With equal justice the lessons of A¢sop or the victories of Narses might 
be veiled by an elaborate dissertation on the deformity of the one or 
the physical deprivation of the other. St. Paul, who ranks first in his 
appreciation of the force of language and the secret workings of the 
human heart, in his address to the Athenians is represented as blaming 
them for being “too superstitious.” This is not the correct translation. 
The Greek word he did use was one “ intended to convey the acknowl- 
edged character of the Athenians for attention to religious worship, 
above all other nations.” The primary meaning of Deisidaimonia is 
“fear of the Gods,” “religion,” proper. Suworrow has been character- 
ized as the subject of abject superstition. Who has the right to judge 
him? His belief was that of the church to which he belonged. A 
man may be a hero and a great captain, and possess all the qualities 
necessary to this, and yet be actuated by profound reverence for the 
religious rites of the church in which he has been reared. Only the 
man who lives up to the light of Christianity in its noblest liberty has 
the slightest prerogative to criticise the motives and observances of the 
members of a church which demands total subservience to its tenets 
and dogmas. There is no reason to believe, there is no evidence to 
establish, that there was any hypocrisy in Suworrow’s religion ; and, in 
fact, according to his lights, he was an exemplary man,—far better than 
a great many, one particularly and immediately at home held up as a 
monument of moral rectitude. 

Suworrow was a genius, and genius in all ages has been accom- 
panied, like our planet, with an atmosphere subject to cataclysms, and 
often obscured by clouds, pregnant with storms and phases and puz- 
zling phenomena, with fears of change perplexing nations. 

If the favorable opinion of any one is valuable, how much more so 
that of enemies who have suffered through the subject of their criti- 
cism? The English, as a rule, are the eulogists of Suworrow, the 
Austrians, sometimes French, as a rule, are scarcely just, and yet the 
French have written panegyrics upon him. They might have had 
reason to be prejudiced, for they were the objects of Suworrow’s de- 
testation. In his “ Discourse Under the Trigger” the Russian Gen- 
eral styles them “God-forgetting, windy, light-headed Frenchmen, 
if it should ever happen to us to march against them, we must beat 
them in columns,” as he did. In conclusion, for the present, before 
entering into the details of Suworrow’s famous Italian campaign of 
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1799, let this Article, Part I., close with a translation, abbreviated, from 
the new “ Biography General: Paris, 1865.” It states that Suworrow 
was descended from a SWEDE named Suvor, who settled in Russia, 
1622, about the time when the Swedes were masters of what now con- 
stitutes the most valuable provinces of Russia, enveloping the Baltic, 
one hundred and seven years before the hero was born, 1729 or 1730. 
“ Suworrow was an extraordinary man.” Everything great and hon- 
orable which characterized him was due to himself. In health, in 
honor, in influence, in rank he was a self-made man, the child of his 
own deeds. He was temperate and active in his mode of life, immov- 
able in his resolutions, faithful to his word, incorruptible, laconic in 
conversation and in writing, and a severe observer of the prescriptions 
of his religion. He was the idol of his soldiers, although the detesta- 
tion of many of his officers on account of the severity of his discipline. 
His whole tactics, he declared, were embraced in three words: Stoupai 
i Bi, or Bey, or Bé! (Advance and Strike!) It would be the height, 
however, of folly to judge him by this expression. He was master of 
all the difficult branches of military knowledge which are requisite for 
a general, only he detested vain practices and their subtleties. Few 
generals are worthy to be compared to Suworrow for courage, enter- 
prising spirit, promptness in resolve, and rapidity in execution. 

The campaign of the French against the Austrians commenced 
simultaneously north and south of the Alps, along the Rhine and the 
Adige, in the last of March and beginning of April, 1799. These 
articles, however, have nothing to do with events which are not connected 
with the services of Suworrow in Italy, and afterwards in Switzerland. 
The Austrian General Kray had sixty thousand infantry and cavalry. 
The French army under Scherer was about the same strength. The 
celebrated Moreau, “the Second or Modern Turenne,” was next in 
command. 

In the first encounter, beginning on the 26th of March, the French 
had the advantage, but Scherer was not equal to improving it. He 
lost two days in incertitude, and on the 29th had recourse to a Council 
of War.” This last was sufficient to demonstrate his unfitness for su- 
preme direction. Next day, 30th of March, Kray, by brilliant ma- 
neuvring and fighting, obtained the ascendant, and killed or captured 
five thousand of the French. 

Meanwhile the opposing generals made their dispositions, which 


7™“JTn my opinion,’’ remarks Jomini, ‘‘CouncILs oF War are a deplorable 
resource, and can be useful only when concurring in opinion with the commander, 
in which case they may give him more confidence in his own judgment, and, in 
addition, may assure him that his lieutenants, being of his opinion, will use every 
means to insure the success of the movements. This is the only advantage of a 
Council of War, which, moreover, should be simply consultative, and have no fur- 
ther authority ; but if, instead of this harmony, there should be difference of opinion, 
it can only produce unfortunate results |”? 
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resulted in the battle of Magnano. On the 5th of April Scherer con- 
centrated his forces on his left and Kray on his right. Both armies 
moved simultaneously to the attack. The fighting of the first day 
very much resembled that of the initiative at Gettysburg, 1st July, 
1863, the French representing the Rebels and the Austrians the 
Unionists. The latter, outnumbered two to one, lost heavily, and were 
driven back ; and everything seemed to portend a brilliant victory for 
the former. Kray now transferred his efforts from his right to his left 
flank, and overwhelmed the French right, which was so severely handled 
that Scherer had to send orders to Moreau, who was holding his own 
on the French left, to retire, leaving the honor of the field to the Aus- 
trians. Next day, 6th of April, Scherer retreated across the Mincio, 
and on the 12th he had fallen back behind the Adda. All this fight- 
ing occurred on ground which had been fought over victoriously by 
the French in 1796-97, and was the scene of the principal encounters 
between Charles Albert and Radetzky, in 1848; again between Louis 
Napoleon and Francis Joseph, in 1859; and again between Victor 
Emanuel and the Archduke Albrecht, in June, 1866. 

Such were the dilatory movements of the Imperialists, it was not 
until eight days after Scherer retreated across the Mincio that they 
passed this river and pushed forward their advance to Castellano. On 
the following day (15th) Suworrow arrived with thirty thousand Rus- 
sians, and everything changed at once. When General Chastellar, chief 


of the Austrian staff, proposed to the Russian hero to push forward a 
reconnoissance against the enemy, the latter brusquely replied in the 
language previously recited, that he would have nothing to do with 
reconnoissances. . . . Columns, the bayonet, cold steel, attacking, burst- 
ing up the enemy, these are my reconnoissances: “ Words which, amid 
some exaggerations, unfold much of the real genius of war.” 


J. WaTTs DE PEYsTER, 
Brevet Major-General S.N.Y. 


(To be continued. ) 
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THE ITALIAN FLEET: ITS CHARACTER AND 
ORGANIZATION. 


(Continued from page 391.) 


VI. 


IF it be true that a problem should be stated clearly, to hasten its 
solution, the problem of a systematic reorganization of the Italian 
navy was no easy task for those charged with its solution. Parliament 
incessantly called for an “organized plan,” as if the government had 
not already tried three or four projects, and each new minister failed to 


produce it. 
The “ organized plan” covered too much ground at once, embracing 


all the naval affairs of the government, or, in other words, all the legis- 
lative dispositions concerning the personnel, the arsenals, other estab- 
lishments, and floating material. Thus conceived, the work was too 
vast and complex to be accomplished, in spite of the desires of the 
administration to satisfy the impatience of the people, and the last form 
in which the task was presented was “an organized plan for the maté- 
riel and personnel.” This term, though still vague to many, was not so 
to the clear and precise observation of Admiral Saint Bon. 

But what is meant by an organized plan for the matériel and per- 
sonnel? In the eyes of the commission this meant simply the amount 
of naval force that the country should maintain afloat in time of peace, 
and it will not be out of place here to show what unit was used as a 
basis. 

The essential quality of any unit whatever, when a base is chosen 
for a system, is immutability. If the value of the unit increases one 
day to diminish the next, it cannot serve as a means of comparison for 
the measure of another quantity, and ceases to bea unit. In the study 
of an organized plan for the matériel in 1875, it was not clear what 
unit to choose. Three years before a man-of-war cost three millions of 
francs, but at that date the price of one already on the stocks—the 
“ Duilio”—was fourteen millions. According to Saint Bon a unit 
subject to such variations could not be the one sought for, but a sub- 
stantial one was found in the million or money unit, and, consequently, 
the conclusion was that “an organized plan for the matériel” demanded 


an organized financial plan. 
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He added, “there is no absolute reason why one country should 
have a certain fixed degree of maritime power more than another, but 
the causes for a preponderance in any case are necessarily contingent. 
They depend on the political aspect, on the development of commerce, 
on the financial resources, and more especially on the naval force of 
other powers. 

“Tn studying the maritime forces of other nations, I find that no 
country has an ‘organized plan,’ excepting perhaps France. England 
has none, and there is nothing more difficult than to formulate one, 
even when the question is reduced to a financial basis, since there are 
different ways of regarding the science of economy.” 

A general plan for the defense of Italy, which was transmitted to 
the king in August, 1871, by the permanent commission, reserved a 
special place for the defense of the islands and coasts, and concluded 
formally in the necessity for a ‘ numerous and powerful Italian fleet.” 

In his report to the permanent commission, General Caldini said, 
“To-day we should consider the defense of Italy from a Roman stand- 
point.” “ Although Italy,” wrote General Mezzacapo, in 1856, “has 
been the bloodiest battle-field in Europe, she has never fought for the 
common interest of all her provinces since the Roman epoch. For this 
reason the full strategic value of her territory, utilized by foreigners 
only or in the internal wars between provinces, has never been studied 
under a unique and general aspect, and this has given birth to the false 
maxims repeated every day by the military public, such as ‘the valley 
of the Po is the key to Italy’s weakness ;’ as if her peninsular resources, 
which alone could retrieve the fortunes of her arms after a reverse, left 
no other means of regaining the lost territory. The defenders of Italy 
should not declare themselves vanquished after the loss of the valley 
of the Po, while the peninsula and the islands contain the greatest por- 
tion of the Italian population. 

“From a strategic point of view, the elongated configuration of our 
territory would render flank movements against our lines of defense 
very difficult of execution ; in attempting them, the assailant would be 
obliged to expose his lines of communication and expose himself; in 
case of check, to be driven to the sea without hope of retreat. The 
defense, for the same reason, loses all means of retaining communica- 
tion by land with the provinces occupied by the enemy, and it becomes 
necessary for the Italians to be masters of the sea and to possess forti- 
fied points along the coast, such as Genoa and Venice; for the pur- 
pose of reserving a means of reaction against the territory occupied, 
keeping the national ensign floating, offering points for the renewal 
and support of ulterior efforts, serving as bases of operation and depots 
for putting on foot new forces, expediting troops by sea and attempting 
secondary operations against the communications of the adversary . . . .” 

Quoting from Mr. Maldini, . . . “The defense of a coast cannot be 
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accomplished alone by fortifying points on a certain length of coast- 
line. To operate in this way would lead to the necessity of fortifying 
the whole coast. Formerly, the different points of a coast were all 
equally exposed to the attacks of the enemy’s squadrons, and the result 
was the erection of numerous batteries, still to be seen, on the coasts of 
maritime nations. It is still true, to-day, that all points of the coast 
are subject to attacks, but the prompt and easy communications, by 
means of railroads between the coasts and the interior and the rapidity . 
with which steamers can carry aid to the menaced points, render these 
attacks less probable and the points necessary to be fortified more easily 
determined. Besides, the powerful means of offense at the disposal of 
ships does not permit the further construction of antique batteries, 
which might suffice nevertheless, at small expense, to protect long 
stretches of coast-line against the enterprises of detached vessels, or even 
entire squadrons of a cheap character. 

_ “The protection of coasts is one of that whole which comprises the 
maritime defense of a peninsular country, and it will be necessary to 
examine in detail the different points which relate more especially to 
that part of the maritime defense relegated to the naval forces of our 
country.” 

These considerations we will resume further on. 


VII. 


The idea of associating in one intimate relationship the co-operative 
réle of the land and sea forces, recommended by Mezzacapo and to-day 
incontestably accepted, was far from being accepted as a condition a 
priori of the defense of the kingdom. During the elaboration of the 
general plan for defense the discussion of the different projects was 
lively and brilliant, but we will not recall here the names of all the 
authoritative military writers who took part in this tournament. It 
will not be uninteresting, however, to know that prior to 1873, the de- 
fensive importance of the Italian fleet had pre-eminently escaped the 
attention of the great majority. 

“The dominating principle with most writers was a stubborn per- 
sistence in old ideas. Notwithstanding the oft-repeated aphorisms on 
the value of a strong navy, it is evident that, until quite recently, the 
defensive character of the fleet was never fully understood. No princi- 
ple was ever stated, in justification of the system recommended, which 
dispelled all doubt as to the fundamental base of the defense, but each 
proposed system was subordinated to the old saw, ‘fleets alone cannot 
guarantee the protection of a maritime frontier.’ . . .” 

These observations of a naval officer who has made the defense of 
his country a serious study’ apply particularly to the lessons taught at 

1 Difesa Marittima dell’ Italia, Bonamico, Rome, 1881. 
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the military school, in 1868-1869, by Major Lovera, whose ideas on 
maritime defense can be defined as a “ compromise between the system 
of permanent defense and the possibility of a naval defense ;” but they 
apply, with as much reason, to the majority of authors who have re- 
considered the subject, and who now proclaim “the fleet is the defense 
of the coast as the army is the defense of the territorial frontier.” 

General Ricci, in the writings which he dedicated to the discussion 
of the systems of defense, did not attempt to make it a special study 
from a maritime point of view, but was one of the first to admit that 
the land defenses, though important, are not the only consideration. 
Thus, having in mind the possibility of an attack on the maritime 
frontier, he divided the problem into two parts and considered three 
special zones of defense,—i.e., the zone to the north of the Apennines 
the central zone, with the valleys of the Arno and Tiber, and another 
zone comprising the rest of the kingdom; assigning . . . “ to the fleet 
the islands and the coasts of the latter zone of operations, with the 
permanent call of the provincial militia and the eventual call of a part 
of the first line of the army; to the army the zones of the north and 
centre, with the permanent call of the provincial militia and the event- 
ual call of the fleet. 

“Let us establish a directing principle in our system of national 
defense and systematize all our efforts in the organization of institu- 
tions, construction of railroads and fortifications, for the preparation of 
its application, and if we cannot be sure of victory, we may at least be 
certain of placing ourselves in the conditions necessary to become vic- 
torious. To pretend to more we cannot, because to do more is impossible. 

“To repeat, as is often done, that land attacks are the most disastrous, 
by reason of their power, and to allow this fact, because of its truth, to 
close our eyes to the consequences of attacks by sea, is to make use of a 
serious subterfuge for the purpose of avoiding the difficulties of the 
problem. 

“And I wish it emphatically understood, that if Italy does not 
provide for the co-operation of her land and sea forces, the problem of 
her defense—the practical and real, not the theoretical problem—will 
always be difficult of solution. 

“The debarkation of a force on our coast in such numbers as we 
have reason to fear, is capable (by the simple fact of its possibility) of 
paralyzing an equal force or cutting us in twain, in case of success ; 
and it is not only possible or probable, but certain, if, instead of think- 
ing to repulse him after his descent, we do not put ourselves in an 
attitude for preventing his descent. 

“For my part, I would always prefer to rely on the support of a 
good ironclad than on one of the best of forts, if it were demonstrated 
to me that I could not have both. If Italy possessed a fleet sufficient 
to prevent a large debarking force from gaining a footing on her islands 
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and coasts, she would be abije to concentrate almost all her land forces 
of the first line-on the defense of her excellent territorial frontier 
and its adjacent coast.” 

It is no cause for astonishment that General Ricci should seem to 
limit the useful work of the naval forces to the protection of the flanks 
of the army concentrated in the valley of the Po, for his work was 
specially devoted to that theatre of operations, and it was natural for 
him to discuss the effects of a flank movement attempted by sea from a 
local point of view. Doubtless his views on the future of the navy 
seemed incomplete, or rather incompletely developed, to a great many 
naval officers, but on the points they embraced—of which the ‘debark- 
ation was one—their justice was indisputable. 


VIII. 


This vulnerability of the coasts is even now one of the themes that 
constantly occupies the minds of those who write about the maritime 
defense of Italy. We have just seen an expression of the sentiments 
of a general in the army, very competent to treat this question from a 
technical and professional point of view, and it will be interesting to 
learn the opinion of another officer of the Royal Italian Navy, Captain 
Morin, who in a very substantial study thus treats the subject from a 


maritime point of view :? 

“...A fleet operating against Italy can undertake two distinct 
kinds of operations, essentially different in character, and of great 
importance : 

“1st. Its object may be to paralyze our commerce, to ransom our sea- 
port cities, to destroy our military establishments erected at different 
points along the coast, to menace our lines of communication along the 
coast, or to carry out any other analogous enterprise ; 

“2d. It may intend to transport a debarking force, to establish a base 
of operations for this force, and to assure communications with the 
points from which to obtain reinforcements and supplies. 

“The first form of this action would not be fecund in decisive 
results, unless the adversary had nothing to fear from the movements 
of our continental army. If we should find ourselves at war with 
such a power, his fleet alone would be able, under the given conditions, 
to force us to terms. The probability of such an event is doubtless 
very small, but it is nevertheless great enough to have ¢ considerable 
influence on the liberty of our politics. 

“ Tf, on the contrary, the attack by sea is made by an enemy with 
whom we are engaged at the same time on the continent, the results 
might be disastrous, but they would never have strategically any great 


2 La Difesa Marittima dell’ Italia, E. Morin (Rivista Marittima, 1878). 
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importance, because a military operation has all the more value as it 
approaches the supreme end to be obtained,—i.e., to dictate terms of 
peace. Now, the most serious enterprises, executed against a coast with 
means exclusively maritime, would never exercise great influence over 
the progress and final issue of an expedition pursued principally by 
land. 

“The most serious attack for Italy to apprehend from the coast is 
that of the second class, the debarkation, and that attack she should 
fear above all from France... . 

“The most eminent men, occupied with the military questions of 
our country, generally agree as to the strategic importance of a de- 
barkation on our coast with forces proportioned to the nature of the 
enterprise and an objective not limited to the coast. But some of them 
think that France does not possess the means necessary for the trans- 
.portation, under a single convoy, of forces enough to attain that ob- 
jective. Others admit the possibility of the transportation, but add 
that in reviewing the localities where the operation is feasible, and in 
considering their strategic value and the nautical difficulties of the en- 
terprise, we should recognize that the points of debarkation are so few 
in number, it would suffice to establish, at each one of them, such coast 
batteries as would make a landing impossible. Others again are between 
the two opinions. 

“The great invasion of England, imagined by the Directory in 
1797, resumed in 1801, developed and prepared after the peace of 
Amiens, was to leave France to cross the Channel with one hundred 
and twenty thousand men. 

“ Now, to move from the coast of Provence to Italy would be a 
different thing from crossing the Straits of Dover. Notwithstanding 
the enormous development that the power of steam has given to the 
means of transport, I do not think that France could accomplish, in a 
single expedition, a transportation of one hundred and twenty thousand 
men; nevertheless, I consider it possible to transport one hundred 
thousand, or a little less. I have made some calculations, as approxi- 
mate as one can expect from a study of such a nature, and these calcu- 
lations induce me to admit that France would be able to expedite, 
simultaneously, to our coasts from fifty to sixty thousand men, with the 
proper proportion of artillery and cavalry and the indispensable train.® 

“Tf, then, we admit the material possibility of the debarkation, the 
effect of such an eventuality depends on the answer to the following 
question: Suppose a body of sixty thousand men, landed at a single 
attempt, with its communications assured, permitting it to rapidly re- 


5 This valuation of the possible expeditionary force agrees with that of General 
Ricci. Thecalculations of other Italian authors differ very sensibly, and one other 
appreciated military writer, Captain Peruchetti, estimates that the debarking force 
would be able to comprise as many as three corps d’armeée. 
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ceive its reinforcements, does it constitute a peril serious enough to 
demand the attention of Italy? I answer affirmatively, and I am 
supported in this by the most competent men versed in the questions 
of continental warfare. 

“The objection is often raised that this force would have to fight 
before the instant of setting foot on the beach; if this circumstance be 
admitted as very probable, there would be no reason to fear such an 
expedition, because debarkations are not effected under fire. But an . 
army embarked at sea is always concentrated, and the rapidity of its 
movements infinitely superior to what they would be on land. The 
fleet which carries it, by reason of manifold stratagems which lie in its 
power, can easily succeed in accomplishing the object at a point where 
the defense is not prepared. It is said also that the coast would be 
watched by corps of observation, well informed by the aid of the 
semaphoric service, and that the forces would be held conveniently 
echeloned and able to concentrate, by means of the railroads, on the 
debarking point with a rapidity sufficient to prevent the enterprise and 
change it to one of disaster. 

“Tt is evidently unreasonable to admit that the operation under 
consideration would be badly conducted ; if it is properly directed, it is 
certain that the general commanding the army of the defense would 
receive the news that the enemy contemplated landing from different 
points on the coast at the same time. The direction towards which the 
concentration should be executed would not be known with certainty 
until the descent would have commenced effectively, and then all the 
railroads disposable would not be able to transport appreciable forces 
to the menaced point in time to prevent it. In order to dispel all 
illusions in this respect, it is only necessary to understand the value of 
railroads as a resource in such a case, and it suffices simply to know 
the greatest number of troops, horses, and field materiel that a train can 
carry, and the number of trains that can be expedited in twenty-four 
hours on a double-track road. After a careful examination of the 
question we have reason to admit it as very probable that the invading 
force would not have to encounter the defensive force before having 
had time to make a complete descent, to occupy good positions, and to 
prepare for the combat. 

“Those who believe that several fortifications judiciously placed 
would suffice to guarantee the safety of Italy against debarkations, 
found that conviction on a wrong appreciation of the maritime condi- 
tions necessary to successfully undertake an operation of that kind. 
They think that a debarkation can be successful only in a port or in a 
harbor susceptible of offering all the advantages of a good anchorage, 
and in this respect they almost always confound two points of the ques- 
tion essentially different. 

“The success of a debarkation in an enemy’s country depends prin- 
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cipally on the rapidity with which it is executed, and to attain this 
rapidity it is necessary for the fleet to anchor on a line long enough to 
permit all the vessels to land their troops at once without producing 
confusion among the boats and launches employed in transporting the 
men, horses, and matériel, and for such purposes the open harbor is 
better than the port or closed harbor. 

“The debarkations in Egypt, in Algiers, and in the Crimea were 
operated on open coasts, along which the sailing-ships, with the wind 
fresh and against them, found themselves in dangerous positions. And 
yet it is said that a steam fleet could not effect such a landing on the 
peninsula of Italy, regardless of the fact that sailing-vessels daily load 
with marble at Avenza and coal at other points on the open coast. 

“‘Of course it would be absurd to suppose a landing could be effected 
if the sea were not smooth enough, but as the adversary is at liberty 
to choose a time when all the circumstances are favorable, there is 
nothing to justify the hypothesis that he would attempt it at any other 
time. 

“The possession of an anchorage assuring permanent communica- 
tion with the land is not necessary to execute a landing, but it becomes 
almost indispensable afterwards as a base of operations for the landing 
force. The allies, in 1854, succeeded easily in landing on an open 
coast, but their position would have become very unsafe if, during the 
siege of Sebastopol, they had not made use of the natural ports of 
Kamiesch and Balaclava. 

“Generally speaking, we cannot contradict those who affirm that 
the success of a debarkation would be problematic enough if all the 
anchorages of the coast in which it would be possible to establish the 
base of a maritime expedition were properly fortified. But they are 
mistaken when they pretend that unimportant or cheap works would suf- 
fice. Such fortifications should have very strong sea-faces or they could 
be very easily demolished by the fleet, and instead of rendering the 
landing impossible, they would only retard it fora while. They should 
also be strong on the land side, otherwise the fleet might reduce them 
and allow storming-parties to take them easily after the landing is 
effected. 

“We are thus forced to recognize the fact that, in order to render a 
debarkation impossible by means of land works alone, it would be 
necessary to construct at all important points not only considerable 
works, but true fortresses of the most efficient type. If to these we 
add those necessary to protect the principal seaport cities, we see that 
the number of fortified positions would amount to an enormous sum 
even when reduced to the minimum limits. 

“The system of long and narrow lines has never proven valuable 
in war. There is not a single military authority disposed to admit the 
efficiency of this system for the defense of a territorial frontier, but 
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there are those who would apply it to the defense of an extensive mari- 
time frontier. The Chinese have offered to the world the prototype 
of this system ; to protect themselves from the invasions of the Tartars 
they constructed a continuous wall. With us, the partisans of a strong 
development of fortifications on the coast would end by creating a state 
of things different in form, but founded in substance on the principles 
dominating the construction of the great Chinese work. 

“Tt is proper to remark, furthermore, that at most of the points on 
the coast which we would wish to fortify, the topographic and hydro- 
graphic conditions are such that even at enormous expense we could 
not succeed in assuring to the defense a preponderance over the attack. 
In fact, after having expended prodigious sums of money to make the 
coast bristle with cannon, after having separated a great number of 
men from the army to garrison these works, we would end in finding 
the whole system weak. 

“T do not believe that coast fortification can be regarded in that 
singular fashion. The principles which should govern it are the same 
as those universally admitted for interior constructions, they derive 
sound principles from military science which are as old as war and 
independent of the nature of the arms employed, and which require that 
all means, all efforts, should converge towards the same supreme end, 
in order to be as strong as possible at the most advantageous point at 
the decisive moment. 

“* Along coasts of easy access, as well as in the interior of an open 
country, fortifications should not be constructed with the narrow and 
weak idea of materially closing the passage to the enemy, in the same 
manner that we construct dykes to arrest the floods, or as we would 
fence in a piece of property; they should be conceived with a view to 
relying on the mobile and active forces, which are in reality the prin- 
cipal element in either attack or defense. From this we argue that the 
points to fortify on a coast are those only which by their position, their 
hydrographic features, and the presence of important establishments 
are designed as bases of operation for the fleet; and it is necessary to 
convert these points, few in number, into truly formidable positions, 
employing, to render them such, the resources that many writers would 
like to see appropriated to vain attempts at general protection. These 
points should, by themselves, unaided, be able to resist the concentrated 
attacks of maritime forces, without being obliged to count on the assist- 
_ ance of men-of-war to repel an aggression. But as for the rest of the 
coast, either the fleet must defend it or its defense is impossible. . . .” 


(To be continued.) 





KITTY’S CONQUEST. 
(Continued from page 448.) 


XII. 


THAT evening we dined at Moreau’s. Things had quieted down in 
the city, though the troops still remained on duty in the streets, and it 
was with eager anticipation of meeting Frank Amory that I wended 
my way to the tidy old restaurant with its sanded floor, its glittering 
array of little tables, and the ever-attentive waiters. Colonel Summers 
and his party had not yet arrived. Would Monsieur step up to the 
room and wait their coming? Monsieur would; and, taking the Hven- 
ing Picayune to while away the time, Mr. Brandon seated himself on 
the balcony overlooking Canal Street,—busy, bustling, thronged as 
usual ; yet bustling in the languid, Latinized sense of the term; bustling 
in a way too unlike our Northern business centres to justify the use of 
the term. No sign of disorder or turmoil was manifest. The banquette 
on both sides was covered with ladies and children; the street-cars on 
the esplanade were filled with passengers going in every direction ; the 
booths, fruit-stands, confectioneries, were all doing a thriving business ; 
the newsboys were scurrying to and fro in their picturesque tatters 
screaming the head-lines of their evening bulletins; carriages and cabri- 
olets were rattling to and fro; the setting sun shone hot on the glaring 
facade of the stone Custom-House down the street, and beyond, across 
the crowded and dusty levee, dense volumes of black smoke were rising 
from the towering chimneys of the boats even now pushing from the 
shore and plowing huskily up the stream. All spoke of business activity 
_ and lively trade. The mercurial spirit of the populace seemed to have 
subsided to the normal level, and the riot of yesterday was a thing of 
the distant past. 

Voices on the stairs called me into the cozy room, and Kitty entered 
radiant; with her—not Mars but Mr. Turpin, behind her Colonel 
Summers and the doctor. Pauline had again decided to remain and 
take tea with the landlady, but Vinton was improving, said Harrod, 
who instantly added an inquiry for Amory. 

“He has not been here, nor have I seen him to-day. Have you, 
Mr. Turpin ?” I asked. 
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“No, sir. Amory and his troop were sent up to Jeffersonville at 
noon, so I learned at headquarters, and they have not come back since.” 

“Then we must go on without him,” said Harrod, and dinner was 
ordered forthwith. 

Seated by Kitty’s side, Mr. Turpin was soon absorbed in the duty 
of making himself agreeable. Evidently they had been talking of 
Amory before coming in, and whether piqued at the latter’s conduct in 
not yet having been to see her, or worse, at his having been there to in- 
quire for Vinton and not for her, Kitty was in the very mood to render 
her new admirer’s attentions acceptable. She was sparkling with ani- 
mation. She was listening with flattering eagerness to everything he 
said, laughing merrily at every sally; urging him to tell more of his 
cadet days and army life; paying no heed to any of the rest of us; 
plainly, only too plainly, bent on fascinating her infantry friend, and 
fascination it plainly was. Mr. Turpin was head over heels in love 
with her before dinner was half over, and while we oldsters were dis- 
cussing our cigars and pousse café on the balcony after that repast, they 
were seated on the sofa merrily, intently chatting together, as firm 
friends as though they had known one another from childhood. So 
intent that my entrance for a match in no wise disturbed them; so 
utterly intent that they never saw what I saw at once,—Frank Amory 
standing at the door. 

To my eager welcome he responded absently. Turpin sprang up 
and held out his hand, which was taken in a perfunctory sort of way, 
but there was no heartiness in his reply to the cordial greeting of his 
classmate. He bowed in a constrained manner to Kitty, who had 
flushed with surprise—possibly some other emotion—when she caught 
sight of him, and then without further notice of either her or her com- 
panion, he passed on to where Harrod was standing at the open window 
and eagerly inquired for Vinton, but his bearing was forced and un- 
natural. He had already dined, he said, and had been unable to get 
back from Jeffersonville with the troop until late, too late to accept 
Colonel Summers’s invitation, so he had merely dropped in to inquire 
after his captain, as he thought we would still be here, and now, he 
said, he must hasten to the warehouse on Magazine Street, as there was 
no telling how soon he and his men might be needed again. We urged 
him to stay and make one of a party to go to the theatre, but Mars was 
adamant. His refusal was even curt. ‘ Pray make my excuses and 
apologies to the ladies. J’l/ go down through the hall,” were his part- 
ing words. And so, without even having touched Kitty’s hand or spoken 
a sentence to her by way of welcome, Mr. Amory took his leave. 

Was he “ miffed” because he had found Turpin in happy tée-d-téte 
with her? Had he hoped to reserve that happiness to himself, or was 
there some deeper reason to account for his avoidance of her? Kitty 
evidently adopted the first-mentioned explanation of his conduct, as- 
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cribed his cold salutation and sudden departure to jealousy,—absolute 
jealousy,—and I am bound to say that so far from being depressed or 
saddened by his conduct she seemed to derive additional inspiration or 
stimulant. A burning color had mounted to her cheeks; her eyes had 
taken an almost defiant sparkle; her coquetry with Turpin became 
more marked than before, and, as though elated at the betrayal of 
Amory’s feelings, and excited by the exhibition of his jealousy, she 
seemed in extraordinary spirits. Turpin promptly accepted the invita- 
tion to go to the theatre, provided he could obtain Major Williams’s per- 
mission to be absent from the battalion during the evening, and went 
off to see about it forthwith, agreeing to join us at the Royal Street 
lodgings in fifteen minutes. In less than fifteen minutes we were there. 
Kitty ran blithely up-stairs to see Pauline, and then Harrod turned to 
me. 

“ Brandon, did you notice anything wrong with Amory to-night?” 
he asked, anxiously. 

“He was excited, perhaps upset, at seeing Turpin where he was; 
but why do you ask ?” 

“ It was something more than that, I fear. Did you notice his eyes, 
his color? Did you feel his hand ?” 

“He was flushed, I noticed, and I thought it due to riding all 
day in the sun ; but his hand I did: not touch.” 

“Tt was burning as though with fever. Can he have been seized as 
Vinton has?” said the colonel. And for a moment we looked at one 
another in silence. “You know he has been up and around now for 
several nights, and exposed all day to the heat of the sun. The ex- 
tremes are dangerous to those not accustomed to our Louisiana climate, 
and if he had contracted any disorder this would bring it out. Here 
comes Mr, Turpin,” continued the colonel. “ Let us ask him what he 
observed.” 

Turpin joined us with his quick, springy step. “The major says I 
may go,” he spoke blithely ; “but is not Amory coming?” 

“Tt was of Amory we wanted to ask you,” said Harrod. “He 
seemed very unlike himself the few minutes he was at Moreau’s. Did 
you note anything out of the way ?” 

Turpin flushed. “ Why—yes,” said he, hesitatingly. ‘“ He seemed 
a little queer—a good deal stiff and formal and 6 

“ But as to his health. Do you think he is well ?” 

“Why,” said Turpin, with a sudden start, “I had not thought of 
that. I ascribed his manner to—to—well, he always was a quick, im- 
pulsive fellow, and I thought perhaps he regarded me as being in the 
way; but his hand was hot,—hotas fire. I’m ashamed I did not think 
of it before.” ‘ 

And then he stopped short, for Kitty re-entered. She walked 
smilingly up to Mr. Turpin with extended hand. 
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“You can go?” she said. “I’m so glad. How soon must we 
start? Pauline is coming down a moment.” And with Pauline’s 
coming-we forgot for the time being our talk about Amory. 

Very gentle, very lovely, looked Miss Summers as she stood answer- 
ing our warm inquiries about the major. He was so much better: 
was sleeping quietly and naturally, the nurse said ; and the doctor was 
so delighted with the improvement, and had let her sit for a while by 
the bedside and talk to him, though the major himself was forbidden 
to talk. She was so glad we were going to the theatre. It must be 
wearisome staying around the house for us, though she could not bear 
to go. And so we bade her good-night and went on our way. 

The Varieties was crowded that night, and an admirable play was 
on the stage; but my thoughts were incessantly wandering back to 
Mars, to his strange behavior, and to Bella Grayson and her possible 
connection with his changed manner. Then, too, I was worried about 
Harrod’s theory,—that the boy was ill. All things considered, I could 
pay very little attention to what was going on, either in the audience 
or on the stage. Our seats were in the front row of the dress-circle, a 
little to the right of the centre of the house, and during the intermis- 
sion between the first and second acts Kitty and Turpin had been keep- 
ing up an incessant chatter, though so low-toned and semi-confidential 
that I heard nothing of what was said. The house was very full, as I 
say, and many gentlemen were standing in the side aisles over the pro- 
scenium boxes. Others were swarming about the outer row of dress- 
circle seats. Others still were seated on the steps leading down into 
the parquet. The curtain rose upon the second act, and Kitty, sitting 
next to me, with Turpin on her other side, drew back and glanced one 
minute up in my face. All animation, life, sparkle, and saucy triumph 
she looked ; there was a mischievous challenge in her laughing eyes as 
they met mine, then wandered off to the stage. Another moment and 
I turned to her to whisper some comment upon the costume worn by 
one of the actresses and—how can I describe the change that had come 
over her face? Pale, startled, yes, frightened. She was staring across 
the parquet towards a group of men standing in the outer aisle. 
Following her eyes I too looked, and there, glaring at our party with 
a strange, wild, uncanny expression on his face, was Frank Amory. 

For an instant nothing was said. Then, involuntarily, I half rose. 
His eyes met mine, and, without a sign of recognition, he dropped 
back in the throng and disappeared. “ Did you see him?” I exclaimed 
to Harrod. ‘“ Watch! See where he goes! It is Amory, and some- 
thing is wrong.” 

The colonel looked at me in startled wonderment, but a glance at 
Kitty’s face seemed to bring him confirmation of my statement. I 
rose and looked about in my excitement and anxiety, but an indignant 
“Down in front!” from some half-dozen mouths in rear brought me 
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back to seat and senses. Not until the close of the act could I get out. 
Then, followed by Harrod, I worked my way into the vestibule, searched 
the corridors, the bar-room, the main stairway, and the broad entrance. 
No sign of him. Several infantry officers were standing there, but, in 
answer to my appeal, said they had seen nothing of Lieutenant Amory ; 
but at the gate the door-keeper remembered a young officer going out 
in the middle of the second act and declining a return check. I deter- 
mined to go at once to his lodgings. Harrod would stay and look after 
Kitty and Turpin. 

In half an hour I had reached the warehouse. A sleepy sentinel 
told me that the lieutenant was not there. He occupied a room “ over 
beyant,” in a large frame boarding-house. Ringing the bell, a colored 
servant answered. Would he show me to Lieutenant Amory’s room? 
He would, and we went up the main stairway and out on a back gal- 
lery to one of those little ten by six boxes, without which no New Or- 
leans boarding-place is complete. No answer to our knock, but the door 
was unlocked, and I entered and turned up the light. There stood his 
trunk, open. Papers and letters were strewn on the bureau, and among 
them, almost the first to catch my eye, was a dainty envelope addressed 
in that graceful, unmistakable hand to Lieutenant Frank Amory at 
Sandbrook, and forwarded thence to New Orleans. He had had another 
letter, then, from Bella. 

In answer to inquiries, the servant said that Mr. Amory had come 
in “lookin’ mighty tired” late in the afternoon, had taken a bath, 
dressed, and gone out again without saying a word to anybody, and 
had not been back since. Telling him he might go, I decided to await 
Amory’s return. I knew not where to search for him. 

It was then late. The bells of the churches over on Camp Street 
and Lafayette Square were chiming ten o’clock. All below was very 
quiet. The distant roar of wheels down towards Canal Street and the 
tinkle of the mule-cars were the only sounds that struck upon the ear. 
I felt strangely worried and depressed, and sought for something with 
which to occupy my thoughts and keep me from brooding. Books 
there were none, for Mars had had no time for reading since his arri- 
val; paper, envelopes, some opened letters were on the bureau with 
her envelope, but the letter it had contained was gone. Tossing them 
over with impatient hand, I came upon two envelopes addressed in 
his vigorous hand, one to’ his mother, the other to Miss Isabel R. 
Grayson, care of Hon. H. C. Grayson, Syracuse, New York,—further 
confirmation of my theory. Then there were some scraps of paper on 
which he had been scribbling, and on one, written perhaps a dozen 
times, was the name “ Kittie.” That was his way, then, of spelling 
it, 

An hour passed by. Eleven o’clock came,and no Amory. I could 
stand it no longer. Once more I went out on Magazine Street, an 
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over to the warehouse. This time a corporal of the guard met me and 
seemed to know me. 

“No, sir. The lieutenant hasn’t been in all night, sir, and it isn’t 
his way at all. He may be over at headquarters. Shall I send, sir?” 

No. I decided to go myself. 

Late as it was a broad glare of light shone out from the upper 
windows of the handsome brownstone residence, occupied at the time 
by the commanding general as the offices of himself and the staff. 
The lower hall was open. I entered and went up-stairs to the first 
opened door. One or two officers in undress uniform were lounging 
about, and, seeing me, Colonel Newhall sprang up and came hastily 
forward, inviting me to enter. I inquired at once for Amory, and 
briefly stated that we feared he was not well. This brought to his feet 
the junior aide-de-camp whom we had seen galloping down Chartres 
Street the previous night. 

“ Amory was here early in the evening asking for me,” he said, 
“and he left this note. I cannot understand. He seems worried 
about something.” 

I took the note and read,— 


“ DEAR : Both times I’ve been in to see you to-day you hap- 
pened to be out. I must see you. I must get a leave and go North at 
once. Can you suggest any way of helping me? Some one must take 


the troop. I'll be in this evening. Do wait for me. 
“Yours, 
“ AMoRY.” 


“Tt is after eleven now and no sign of him,” said the aide. “ You 
say you thought he looked ill?” 

“ Very ill,” I answered, “and I am strangely worried.” 

“Sit down just a few minutes until I see the general. Then, if 
possible, I’ll go with you and see if we can find him.” 

Perhaps ten minutes afterwards we were hurrying back to his tem- 
porary quarters, when the aide-de-camp called out to a man whom I 
saw hurrying along the opposite side of the street under the gas-lamp, 
and the very corporal who was on duty at the stables came springing 
over the cobble-stones. 

“T was looking for you, sir,” he said, breathlessly. “ Did you see 
the lieutenant ?” 

“No; where is he?” 

“T don’t know, sir. Directly after you left he jumped off a street- 
car and ordered us to saddle up. I routed out the first sergeant and 
the men, but before they could get their clothes and belts on he had 
leaped on his horse and galloped off down the street like mad. We 
don’t know what to do, sir.” 
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“Which way did he go?” quickly asked the officer;with me. 

“ Down the street, sir, towards Canal.” 

“Give me one of your fastest horses. Tell the first sergeant I want 
to see him at once, and let the men unsaddle again.” 

“ What do you think it is?” I anxiously asked. 

“ Fever, and he is twice as delirious as Vinton was. We must find 
him at once.” 


XITI. 


Tat night we had a chase such as I had never before indulged in. 
The aide-de-camp believed Frank Amory to be ill with fever, delirium 
in fact, but to my knowledge delirium was unusual as a first symptom 
of an ordinary Southern fever. He might be feverish, might indeed 
be ill, but that alone would not be apt to cause his extraordinary ex- 
citement. Two or three officers at headquarters had remarked his 
strange manner and absent-minded replies, said the aide, while he had 
been there early in the evening, but at that time his face was pale rather 
than flushed. 

At the stables on Magazine Street we again questioned the sergeant. 
“Did the lieutenant appear to be under any strong excitement?” 
asked the aide-de-camp, and the sergeant eyed him askance a moment 
as though he misunderstood the drift of the question, seeing which I 
interposed,— 

“The captain fears that Mr. Amory is seized with just such a fever 
as that which prostrated Major Vinton.” Whereat the sergeant looked 
relieved, and answered,— 

“T couldn’t say, sir. He never spoke more than to order his horse 
and then go off ata gallop. But two or three times lately at Sand- 
brook he has done that,—taken his horse and gone off riding at the dead 
of night. He may be ill, sir, but I couldn’t say.” - 

This news in some way strengthened my view of the case. The 
fact that he had frequently or occasionally gone off in a similar manner 
went to prove that the ailment was not a new bodily trouble. Know- 
ing what I knew and felt bound to keep to myself, it was not hard to 
determine that mental perturbations, aggravated perhaps by recent 
fatigues and excitements, were at the bottom of Amory’s strange con- 
duct. None the less, however, I was eager to find and bring him back. 
He ought not to be away from his command at such a time. Directing 
the sergeant to say to Mr. Amory that we were in search of him and 
begged him to wait for us on his return, the aide-de-camp and I 
hurried down the street, sought a cab-stand, and, jumping into one of 
the light cabriolets that were then a feature of the New Orleans streets, 
we drove rapidly down to Vinton’s quarters. I thought Amory might 
have galloped thither. A dim light was burning in the sick-room, 
as we could see from the front. The door was closed and locked, 
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but I rang, and presently a servant came sleepily through the hall 
and stared at me in mild stupefaction. “No. Mr. Amory hadn’t 
been there.” I brushed past the darky and went noiselessly up the 
stairs and tapped at Vinton’s door. The nurse came and peered at me 
through the inch-wide crack ; not a whit more would he open the door 
lest the night air should be wafted in. 

“We fear that Lieutenant Amory is taken ill,” I said in a low 
tone. “ He may come here to see his captain. Try and get him to lie 
down in Colonel Summers’s room until we get back, if he should come.” 
The nurse nodded, said that Vinton was sleeping quietly, and directed 
me to Harrod’sdoor. I knocked there, and it was opened in a moment. 

“What! you, Brandon? Anything wrong?” 

“ We can’t find Amory. He is on horseback and galloping around 
town all by himself. They think at headquarters that he may be ill 
with fever like Vinton. Mr. Parker and I are hunting for him. If 
he should come here, get him into your room and make him lie down, 
will you.” 

“Certainly I will. But, Brandon, had not I better go with you? 
Are you sure he is ill? I thought him strange enough at Moreau’s, 
but e 

“T cannot say what it is,” I broke in, impatiently. “I must hurry 
off, as he must be found as quickly as possible.” 

With that I turned away and retraced my steps through the dimly- 
lighted hall. Reaching the stairs I paused, for another door had softly 
opened, and Pauline’s voice, low-toned and anxious, was heard. 

“ Harrod, what is it?” 

“Mr. Amory is ill, I’m afraid,” was the reply, and I hurried back 
to the street. 

Rapidly we drove to the levee, and there at the depot found Major 
Williams’s sleeping battalion. The aide sprang out and accosted a 
sentry. A sergeant came with a lantern and ushered the staff-officer in 
among the snoring groups; for the men had thrown themselves in their 
blankets upon the wooden flooring. Presently they reappeared, and 
with them came Mr. Turpin, hurriedly adjusting his collar and cravat. 

“ Sheep always was a most excitable fellow,” he was saying, “ but 
this beats me. He hasn’t been here at all, and I’ve no idea where he 
can have gone.” 

Leaving directions what was to be done in case he did appear, we 
drove away up Canal Street. It was then nearly two o’clock, but there 
were still loungers around the Clay statue, lights gleaming from one 
or two “ open-all-night” bars and from the cab-lanterns on St. Charles 
Street. Our driver pulled up, and Mr. Parker sprang out and ex- 
changed a few words with a policeman. I could not hear, but saw that 
the latter pointed up the street; and the aide came quickly back,— 

“Drive on,—right out Canal, and keep a bright lookout for an 
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officer on horseback,” were his orders, as we whirled away over the 
smooth pavement. 

“That policeman says he saw a young officer gallop out this way 
not ten minutes ago, and he’s been wondering ever since what was 
going on. He walked up as far as Dryades Street to find out, thinking 
he might have stopped at the State-House; but all is quiet there, and 
the patrols told him the officer went on out Canal, riding like mad.” 

Evidently, then, Mars had stopped somewhere or had ridden else- 
where before going out towards the swamps. We peered eagerly up 
and down the dimly-lighted cross-streets as we whirled rapidly past 
them. The lamps along the broad thoroughfare grew infrequent ; the 
street was deserted. Once in a while we passed a carriage-load of 
revelers returning from the shell road and a supper at the “ Lake End.” 
Well out towards the stables of the street-railway we caught sight of 
another policeman, hauled up, and hailed him with anxious questioning. 
No, he had seen no officer on horseback ; his beat lay along Canal Street, 
but he had “ taken a turn through a side street after a couple of s’picious- 
lookin’ parties,” and might have been gone four or five minutes. Crack! 
went the whip, and we pushed ahead. Gas-lamps now became few and 
far between ; open stretches of level turf or prairie were visible here 
and there between the houses or garden-walls; the moonlight was 
tempered and shrouded by low-hanging clouds, and surrounding objects 
were only dimly seen. Still we whirled ahead over the smooth-beaten 
road,and at last drove rapidly between the high walls of the silent 
cities of the dead that bounded the highway near the crossing of the 
canal. Two or three loungers were hanging about the dimly-lighted 
portico of a saloon. Mr. Parker sprang out and made some rapid 
inquiries, then hurried back to the cab. 

“ He crossed here nearly half an hour ago,—went right on over the 
bridge,” he exclaimed, as he sprang in and told the driver to whip up. 
“Turn to the right,” he added. “Drive towards Lake End. It’s the 
only place he can have gone.” And in a moment more the wheels were 
whirring over the level track, a dense hedgerow of swamp under- 
growth on our left, the dark waters of the canal on our right. 

We passed two or three roadside hostelries, whose enticing lights 
still lured the belated or the dissipated into the ready bars. Mr. Parker 
scanned them as we drove ahead. 

“ He never drinks a drop, I hear, and it’s no use looking for him 
there.” 

Nevertheless, our driver suddenly pulled up in front of a lamp- 
lighted entrance. “ There’s a couple of buggies and a horse in under 
that shed,” said he. 

The aide-de-camp jumped out and stepped briskly off in the direc- 
tion indicated by the driver’s hand. Our cab again pulled up. Pres- 
ently he emerged from the darkness of the shed. 
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“Tt isn’t Amory’s horse. It’s a Louisiana pony,” said he. “ Wait 
one moment and I’]] see who’s inside.” 

With that he sprang up the steps and walked rapidly towards the 
glass door-ways of the bar. He was in civilian dress except for the 
forage-cap, which he had hastily picked up when we left the office. Its 
gold cord and crossed sabres gleamed under the lamp as he sharply 
turned the door-knob and entered the room. Even without that cap 
I by this time would have known his profession; he had that quick, 
springy, nervous walk and erect carriage so marked among the younger 
West-Pointers. My eyes followed him until he disappeared, so ap- 
parently did others. 

From the farther end of the gallery two dark forms rose from a 
sitting posture, and one of them came tiptoeing along towards the door- 
way. Our cab had halted near the steps at the end opposite them, and, 
despite our lights, the stealthily-moving figure seemed to pay no atten- 
tion to us. Before I had time to conjecture what his object could be 
the man crouched before the door, his hat pulled low over his forehead, 
and peered eagerly through the glass. Then he turned his head, gave 
a low whistle, and, almost at a run, the second figure, in slouch hat like 
the first and with overcoat pulled well up about his ears, hurried to his 
side, stooped, peered through, and shook his head. 

“ Drive up there, quick!” I said. And, as hoof and wheel crunched 
through the gravel, the pair drew suddenly back, sprang noiselessly 
down the steps and in among the shrubbery out of my sight. Almost 
at the same instant Mr. Parker reappeared, took his seat beside me, 
and, before I could interpose, called out, “ Drive on,—Lake End.” And 
away we went, leaving the mysterious strangers in the dusk behind us. 

“ Amory has not been seen there, nor beyond. There are two 
young sports in there who came in from Lake End half an hour ago, 
but they are both pretty full. The barkeeper said there were two more 
gentlemen who came out from town with another buggy earlier, but 
they had gone outside.” 

“T saw them,” answered I, “and they are bad characters of some 
kind. They stole up on tiptoe and peered after you as you went in, 
then sprang back out of sight as you came out. I wanted to tell you 
about them. They seemed waiting or watching for somebody.” 

“Gamblers or ‘cappers’ probably. Fellows who lie in wait for 
drunken men with money and steer them into their dens,—fleece them, 
you know. The streets are full of them day and night.” 

“Yes; but these men wore slouch hats and overcoats that muffled 
their faces, and they watched you so oddly. Why did they leap back 
as you came out?” 

“That was odd,” said Mr. Parker, thoughtfully. “Could you see 
nothing of their faces?” 

“ Nothing at all, except that the first man had a heavy dark mous- 
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tache, and was tall and stoutly built ; the other seemed young and slight: 
his face was hidden entirely.” 

The aide-de-camp leaned out and looked back along the dark road, 
then drew in again. 

“No use to look,” he said. “Even if they were to follow I could 
not see; their buggy has no lamps, our rig has to have them. Are you 
armed ?” 

“No; I never carry anything.” 

“Nor I, as arule; yet had I thought we would come so far at this 
time of night I would have brought my revolver. Not that any attack 
is to be feared from those two unless there should be a crowd at their 
back, otherwise we would be three to two.” 

“ But they are armed, and we are not.” 

“They think we are, all the same. The average citizen hereabouts 
goes prepared to shoot if he is on a night-prowl like this. I don’t 
know why I asked if you were armed.” 

Then for some distance we rattled along in silence. The clouds 
had grown heavier, a few heavy rain-drops had pattered in on our faces, 
and the night air was damp and raw. We passed one or two more 
dark houses, and then came in view of the lights at Lake End. Here, 
despite the lateness of the hour, one or two resorts seemed still to be 
open and patronized. Directing the driver to turn towards the lights 
on the right, Mr. Parker again sprang out, looked in the carriage- 
shed, then into the bar-room, came out, crossed the way, and made 
a similar search in a neighboring establishment. Then I saw him 
questioning a sleepy-looking stableman, and then he came back to me. 
Perplexity and concern were mingled in his face as he stood there 
looking up at me in the glare of our lamp. 

“ Nobody has been here on horseback since midnight. These are 
the only places open since that hour, and now there are not more than 
half a dozen people out here,—roysterers after a late supper. Where 
could Amory have gone? Do you suppose he knew his way back by 
Washington Avenue, and had turned to the left instead of this 
way ?” 

“ He is an entire stranger in New Orleans,—never was out here 
before in his life,—and I don’t know what to make of it.” 

He looked at his watch, retook his seat. ‘“ We must get back to 
the bridge,” said he. “ Driver, stop at Gaston’s,—where we were 
before,—and go lively.” 

Now through the pattering rain we hurried on our return trip. We 
were silent, plunged in thought and anxiety. In some way those two 
skulkers at Gaston’s had become connected in my mind with Amory’s 
disappearance. I could not shake off the impression, and, as though 
the same train of thought were affecting my companion, he suddenly 
spoke,— 
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“You say that those men followed meas I went in, and sprang out 
into the shrubbery as I came back ?” . 

“Yes; as though to avoid being seen by you.” 

He took off his forage-cap and looked disgustedly at it a moment. 

“Confound this thing! Why didn’t I wear my hat?” he muttered ; 
then turned suddenly to me: “Mr. Brandon, when we get back to 
Gaston’s let me have your hat, will you? I would like to take another 
look in there, and if you will stay in the cab, we will stop this side of . 
the entrance, and I’ll go ahead on foot. Here, driver, hold up a 
moment.” j 

Cabby reined in his horse and turned towards us in surprise. The 
aide-de-camp sprang out in the rain and began working at the lamp. 

“Don’t put it out, sir; it’s against orders,” said the driver. 

“Never you mind, driver; I’ll be responsible for any row there 
may be over it. There is reason for it, and a mighty good one. Douse 
that glim on your side. That’s right. Now go ahead, lively as you 
can, and stop just this side of Gaston’s.” 

Then for a while we pushed on in the darkness, and nobody spoke. 
Finally the driver turned, saying that Gaston’s lights were near at 
hand ; presently he reined up. Mr. Parker exchanged head-gear with 
me, pulled the brim of my roomy black felt well down over his face, 
and, cautioning us in a low tone to remain where we were, disappeared 
in the direction of the lights. 

It must have been long after three. I was tired and chilled. The 
driver got out his gum coat and buttoned it around him. Five—ten 
minutes we waited. No sound but the dismal patter of the rain. Full 
quarter of an hour passed, it seemed to me, before I saw a lantern 
coming rapidly out of the darkness in front, and presently Mr. Parker’s 
voice was heard. 

“Come on; drive slowly. Go right in to Gaston’s,” and, even as 
he spoke, he swung in beside me. “Had Amory any money, do you 
know ?” he asked, before fairly taking his seat. 

“No. Why?” } 

“ There is something strange about this affair I cannot fathom. I’ve 
been talking with Gaston and one of his men. They have been sitting 
up waiting for us to get back. Those two footpads were up to some 
mischief, and I’m afraid it was Amory they were after. You will hear 
ina moment. Come in the bar,” he said, as the cab stopped at the steps. 

Another moment and Gaston himself had ushered us into a little 
room and proceeded to tell his tale. We had no sooner left, he said, 
than those gentlemen who came from town in the buggy after mid- 
night re-entered the bar, ordered drinks, and asked Gaston to join them. 
One was a big man, with a heavy moustache, and deep-set eyes under 
very shaggy brows; he was rather poorly dressed, and had no watch. 
The other was a young, dark-eyed, handsome fellow, with dark mous- 
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tache, stylish clothes, and a fine gold watch, which he kept nervously 
looking at every moment or so. The former did all the talking, the 
latter paid for everything they ordered both before and after our visit. 
After a few ordinary remarks the big man asked Gaston who the young 
officer was, and Gaston, knowing him to be stationed in the city and 
having often seen him, gave his name. Then they wanted to know 
who was with him in the cab, and “ what took him off so sudden.” 
Gaston had seen nobody with him, but told them unhesitatingly that 
Mr. Parker was in search of a friend,—an officer who had ridden out 
on horseback. At this the men had looked suddenly at one another, 
and very soon after had gone out, saying they believed they would 
drive back, it looked like rain. 

Five minutes afterwards, Louis, the hostler, came in to the bar and 
asked Gaston who those men were, and, on being told that they were 
strangers, had replied, “ Well, they’re here for no good, and I’d like to 
follow them up. They didn’t see me out there in the dark, and were 
talking very low and fast when they came for their buggy.” We called 
Louis in and had his story from his own lips. He had heard their talk, 
and it alarmed and puzzled him. The big man with an oath was saying 
that some man they-were waiting for must be around there somewhere ; 
he had come across the bridge, for Gaston told them the officer said so. 
The little man was excited, and had answered, “ Well, we’ve got to 
tackle him; but don’t you drive into any light.” With that and some 
more talk they had got into the buggy and had driven rapidly off 
towards the Canal Street bridge. 

“ How long ago?” asked Mr. Parker. 

“ Full half an hour,” was the answer. 

“Then we had better start at once,” said the aide to me. “ What 
other places are there near here that would be open now, Gaston ?” 

“None at all. I’d have been shut long ago but for this affair. 
There are one or two saloons near the bridge and the Metairie track, but 
none would be open this late.” 

Thanking them for their information, and promising to let them 
know if anything resulted, we hurried out to the cab and told the 
driver to go to the bridge. We were both more than anxious by this 
time, and were unable to account for the strange proceedings in any 
satisfactory manner. 

The rain seemed to have held up for a few moments, and the veil of 
clouds thrown over the face of the moon had perceptibly thinned, so 
that a faint, wan light fell upon roadway, swamp, and canal. The 
lamps at the crossing burned with a yellowish glare. No one was 
visible around the bridge or the buildings at the city end,—no one 
from whom we could obtain information as to the movements of Amory 
or of the two strangers. 

“There are one or two places over here on the upper side I mean 
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to have a look at,” said Mr. Parker, “and if no one is there, Amory 
must have gone back to town.” 

We had turned to the right, towards Lake Pontchartrain, on coming 
out, now the driver was directed to go to the other side. Parker kept 
peering out into the darkness, and presently the driver said, — 

“T think there’s a light in there at Gaffney’s.” 

“ Hold up, then,” said the aide. ‘ Now, Mr. Brandon, lend me your 
hat again: I’m going to hunt through one or two sheds hereabouts for 
that buggy. I may be gone ten or twelve minutes. You get the cab 
into this little side alley here and wait. Those men will be on the 
watch for our lamps if they are still here, but I can crawl up on them 
by keeping the cab out of sight.” 

The side alley proved to be a lane leading through the tall hedge 
of swampy vegetation. I could not see where it led to, but the driver 
said it only ran out a few hundred feet to some barns that lay near the 
old Metairie track. He drove in, however, and halted the cab close 
under the hedge on one side. Too nervous to sit still, I got out and 
walked back to the main road, where the buildings of Gaffney’s place 
could be seen. There was, as the driver had said, a dim light, but it 
seemed to be in one of the rear rooms. 

For five minutes all was silence. Then, far up the road, I thought 
I heard the beat of horses’ hoofs coming on at a jog-trot. Listening 
intently, I soon was assured. Nothing could be seen along the dark 
shadow of the hedgerow, the light was too feeble to point out objects 
in the road, but every moment, more and more distinctly, I heard what 
I felt certain to be a horse and buggy coming towards us. Then all 
of a sudden the sound ceased. 

The approach to Gaffney’s was a semicircular sweep of shell road 
leading from the main highway to the galleries of the saloon. There 
was probably a distance of a hundred yards between the two entrances. 
I was standing at the northern end. That buggy had evidently stopped 
at or very near the other. I almost fancied I could see it. Now, had 
Parker heard it coming? Waiting a moment more in breathless ex- 
pectancy, I suddenly heard, as though from the shrubbery in front of 
Gaffney’s, low, prolonged, and clear, a whistle. My nerves leaped with 
sudden start. The same odd thrill of tremulous excitement seized 
me that had so mastered me that strange night in the old plantation 
home at Sandbrook. It was for all the world like the signal-whistle 
that had so roused me that night, only very much softer. Could it 
have been from Mr. Parker? Whether it was or no he would probably 
need me now. I crept into the shadow of the hedgerow and, on tip- 
toe, hastened up the curve towards the gallery. A dim figure was stand- 
ing at the end of the house peering towards the other entrance,—a 
figure that held out a warning hand, and I stole noiselessly up beside 
it, my heart beating like a trip-hammer. It was Parker. 
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“ Quiet,” he whispered ; “ I think we have treed our buggy friends.” 

“The buggy is out there on the road,” I answered. 

“Tt was, but that whistle will bring it in here. There stands the 
big man just at the other end of the gallery. He cannot see us; he is 
looking the other way. Follow me across into the shrubbery and we 
will get up near him. I’m bound to hear what devilment they are 
up to.” 

With that he sprang lightly across. I followed, and, crouching 
noiselessly along the soft grass, we stole through the low trees and 
bushes until nearly opposite the southern end of the gallery. Almost 
at the same instant the buggy came driving up the turn, and a voice 
uttered an impatient ‘‘ Whoa!” 

“ What have you seen?” queried the party in the buggy in a low, 
agitated voice,—a voice I knew I had heard before, and instinctively 
reached forth my hand and placed it on my companion’s arm. 

“Seen! Not a d—d thing. Your blue-bellied skunk has been 
too smart for you, Cap. He not only hasn’t come himself, but he’s 
got his friends out here on your track.” 

“He has come, I tell you,” answered the first speaker. “You 
know yourself they were asking for him at Gaston’s, and that fellow 
at the bridge told you he saw him ride across.” 

“Then where’d he go to?” said the other, sulkily and savagely. 
“No man passed Gaston’s on horseback, I can swear to that, and if he 
came at all as far as the bridge, why didn’t he come the rest of the 
way? Where did he go? How did he get back? Are you sure you 
wrote plain directions ?” 

“Plain! Of course I did. I wrote turn ‘towards the lake, to the 
south, after crossing the bridge, and he’d find me; and so he would, 
d—n him!” added the younger man between his teeth. His voice 
was growing more and more familiar to me every moment in its sulky, 
peevish tones. 

“ But you said he was a stranger here. How was he to know where 
the lake lay ?” 

“Suppose he didn’t! I told him to turn south. Any man knows 
north from south I reckon. Perhaps the white-livered sneak was a 
Yank at bottom, and lost his nerve.” 

“Tain’t likely. Not from what I seen of him. His kind don’t 
scare so d—d easy at yours, and he came out here to find you, 
you bet. Why didn’t you say turn to the right instead of south? 
Damfino which is north or south here anyhow. How was he to 
know ?” 

“Don’t be a fool!” said the other, impatiently ; “ everybody knows 
the river runs north and south, and Canal Street runs out right angles 
to the river, and you turn to the right to go to the lake. It must be 
south.” 
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Here I couldn’t help nudging my neighbor, the aide, who was 
chuckling with delight at this scientific statement. 

“ Well, by Gawd! you may know more ’bout it than I do; but 
when I got off that boat yesterday morning up there by Julia Street, 
d—n me if the sun wasn’t rising in the west then,—over there across 
Algiers,—and if the Yank is no better posted on the points of the com- 
pass than I am, strikes me he’s slipped out of your trap easy enough.” 

“You mean he’s gone to the left—past here?” asked the other,’ 
snarlingly. 

“Just that. He’s taken the turn to the left. None of these places 
this side have been open since we came out; and seeing no one, he’s 
kept on, and probably got back to town some other way. Like enough 
he’s in bed and asleep by this time, and here we’ve been fooling away 
the whole night.” 

Chilled as I was, trembling ’twixt cold and excitement, I was be- 
ginning to enjoy this conversation hugely. More than that, both the 
aide and myself were beginning to feel assured that Amory was safe. 

“Then all we can do is go back,” said the young man in the buggy, 
after a moment of silence. “ But I'll get that fellow yet,” he added, 
with a torrent of blasphemy. “ Get in.” 

“ Where’s that flask of yours?” asked the man on the steps. “I 
want a drink.” 

“Get in first and I'll give it to you.” 

Then we heard the creaking of the springs, and the dim, shadowy 
form of the big man lumbered into the light vehicle. A gurgle anda 
long-drawn “ah-h-h” followed, then,— 

“Got a cigar?” 

“Yes ; but hadn’t we better wait until we get back on Canal Street 
before lighting them? We want to look out for those other fellows in 
that cab, you know.” 

“Oh, d—n them! You can see their lamps half a mile off. 
Here, give us a match.” 

Another minute and a feeble glare illuminated the dark interior ; 
pale and blue at first it speedily gained strength and lighting power. 
Eagerly we scanned the two faces, now for one never-to-be-forgotten 
instant revealed to our gaze. One lowering, heavy-browed, coarse, and 
bearded, the other—ah, well I knew I had heard that voice, for there, 
half muffled in the heavy coat, half shrouded by the slouching hat, 
were the pale, clear-cut, dissipated features I had marked so keenly at 
Sandbrook. It was the face of Ned Peyton. 


(To be continued. ) 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 


THE following vessels form the squadron of the new French com- 
mander-in-chief in China: The “ Bayard,” flag-ship, is an ironclad 
wooden vessel of the second class, of 5881 tons. Her armament con- 
sists of four guns of 24 centimetres in the turrets, four of 14 centi- 
metres in the battery, and two of 19 and one of 12 on deck, besides 
four Hotchkiss guns and field-pieces for the landing-party. She is a 
new vessel, launched in 1880, and carries a complement of 450 men. 
The “ Triomphante,” a wooden vessel, armor-plated, of the second class, 
4176 tons, carrying four guns of 24 centimetres in the réduit, two of 
24 in the turrets, one of 19, six of 14, and one of 12 on deck, besides 
Hotchkiss guns and the usual landing guns. Her complement is 337 
men. The “ Atalante,” armor-plated, 3825 tons, carrying six guns of 
19 centimetres, of which two are in the turrets and four in the batteries, 
and six of 14 on deck, and four revolver-guns. Her complement is 
317 men. The “Tourville,” one of the finest types of cruisers of the 
first class. She was launched in 1876, and is entirely of iron. Her 
complement is 350 men. Her armament consists of a formidable bat- 
tery of fourteen guns of 14 centimetres, and seven of 16 on deck. The 
ironclad ‘ Surveillante,” the cruiser “ Chateau-Renaud,” and the gun- 
boat “ Etendard” are also spoken of. The transports “‘ Shamrock,” 
“'Vine-Land,” “ Aveyron,” “ Corréze,” and “ Intrépide” have been got 
ready to go to sea immediately should they be called for. 


Any old Coast Survey man, or any voyager who has been much upon 
our Northern coast, whether in merchant vessel or yacht, knows (or 
perhaps we should say did know) Holmes’ Hole. Dear old Holmes’ 
Hole! refuge of storm-beaten mariners and pride of Martha’s Vine- 
yard, the Philistines have come down upon thee and changed thy name 
as well as thy nature. It is now, since smart “ cits” have condescended 
to build little pepper-boxes of villas there, to be known as Holmes’ 
Holl. What is a holl? We know what a holm is, and we know what 
a hole is, but we can’t find out what a holl is. 

Is Wood’s Hole, opposite and across the Sound, transmogrified to 
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Wood’s Holl yet? We suppose not, as Gunnybags and his aspiring 
wife and daughters have not taken such full possession of the Northern 
Fill. 

There is one consolation : it will be some time before the charts will 
show anything else than Holmes’ Hole, and perhaps by that time fashion 
will have changed its venue, and the Holl will have reverted into the 
good old harbor of refuge once more, and will not be ashamed of its 


name. 


“THE Morning News, published in Paris, contains a report on the 
French manceuvres which it attributes to Major de Gossler, aide-de- 
camp to Field-Marshal Von Moltke. The major’s report may be thus 
summarized: ‘The cavalry manceuvres this year have a special in- 
terest, as they are probably the last which will be directed by the Gen- 
eral de Galliffet. The divisions of cavalry were commanded by Gen- 
erals Charreyon, d’Espenilles, de Gressot, Lardeur, and Comte Friant. 
The division of General Lardeur showed itself vastly superior to the 
others ; it was composed of four regiments and two batteries, and all 
its dispositions were in accordance with the requirements of modern 
tactics. The officers and soldiers showed themselves excellent horse- 
men. All their movements were executed without any useless precipi- 
tation and with remarkable regularity. But it is necessary to point 
out the reverse of the medal. As soon as it was a question of unfore- 
seen initiative, even against an imaginary enemy, the brigadiers, the 
colonels, and even the generals of division displayed a very regrettable 
amount of hesitation and incapacity. The Marquis de Galliffet was 
the first to blame these serious defects. On several occasions he took 
command of divisions personally, and his indications were always clear 
and logical, and his explanations perfectly intelligible.’ The major 
adds that the position held by the Marquis de Galliffet has been greatly 
damaged by the part which politics play in all French affairs, and that 
he will probably soon disappear from the military horizon of the re- 
public. Hesees much to praise in the French cavalry, but is of opinion 
that things cannot go on over well, ‘for it is a general of infantry, 
who, although brave and useful in his sphere, is completely ignorant 
of cavalry matters, who holds the post of Inspector of the Cavalry Di- 
vision of the Military School of St. Cyr.’ The major finds fault, too, 
with the superfluous number of generals and colonels, whose state of 
health would not allow them to go through a campaign of a week,— 
‘four generals and several colonels were obliged to leave the manceu- 
vres owing to bad health.’ The major concludes by saying that the 
French military papers are not likely to point out any defects, as they 
are all in the hands of the minister of war, who spends twelve thou- 
sand pounds in subsidizing them.”—London Army and Navy Gazette. 





SERVICE LITERATURE. 


PrERHAPS the most perfect biography in the English language is that of Nel- 
son, by Southey, and it is with real pleasure we record the fact that the Lippincotts 
have just issued a new and handsome edition of this standard work. The younger 
officers of the service should add this book to their collections, and it is eminently 
a proper work for the Department to purchase for ship libraries. 

EvEN officers of the army and navy have children (although, considering their 
slow promotion and slower increase of pay, they really ought not to have), and to 
these family men of the two services we heartily commend the ‘‘ Young Folks’ 
Plutarch” and the ‘‘ Young Folks’ Whys and Wherefores,’’ two delightful juve- 
niles issued for the coming holiday trade by J. B. Lippincott & Co., of Philadelphia. 
If any of our readers share our love for a good novel we beg them to buy, read, 
and enjoy Mrs. Wister’s new translation, ‘‘ Banned and Blessed,’’ the very best of 
Werner’s stories of German life. 

‘‘A Birp’s-EYE ViEw oF Our CiviL War,’’ by Theodore Ayrantt Dodge, 
United States Army. Boston, James R. Osgood & Co., 1883. 

Colonel Dodge’s book forms a continuous history of ‘‘Our Civil War’’ from 
its inception to the close. It combines the requisites that enable the student of 
military history to describe with fidelity the conditions and influence of that great 
struggle; it forms an admirably furnished treasury of information ; it is careful 
and accurate, and it is noteworthy alike for the skill with which it has been con- 
densed and the fullness and accuracy with which it is presented. The work is 
certainly the production of a soldier who writes intelligently, and comes fully up 
to the high standard so justly won by his previous work, ‘‘The Campaign of 
Chancellorsville.”” We commend this book to the careful perusal of those young 
students who desire a correct idea of ‘‘ The Casus Belli,” ‘‘ The Opening Situation,”’ 
' “The Clash of Arms,’ and ‘“*A Few Stray Items’ in the great conflict which 
agitated the world to its centre. 

A VOLUME describing ‘‘ The Secret Service of the Confederate States ; or, How 
the Confederate Cruisers were Equipped,” is the title of a new book of Captain 
James D. Bullock, who acted as naval representative in Europe for the Confederate 
States, which will be published by G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

Wuat middle-aged gentleman in the land but rejoices at the announcement 
from Charles Scribner’s Sons of a new edition of the works of ‘‘Ik Marvel,’ and 
that the initial volume will be the ‘‘ Reveries of a Bachelor’’?? We have been 
favored with an advance copy, and can certify that it is very beautifully and taste- 
fully gotten up. Wecan also certify that the old charm of the Reveries is still there, 
and that in some mysterious way thoughts that touched our hearts years ago seem 
to sink deeper now and to move us quite as muck as when the book first appeared. 
Perhaps then we were all dreaming just such dreams and building just such castles 
in the air as Ik Marvel so delicately portrayed, and now we are charmed to find 
that some of the romance and sentiment of our youth still lingers and is shown by 
our deeper appreciation of this English classic. 

One of the most delightfully entertaining reminiscent books that has ever 
issued from an American press is the little volume Captain Parker calls ‘‘ Recol- 
lections of the Navy.’’ There is about it a breezy frankness that is like a breath 
of the salt air its sailor author loves so well, and there is not a malicious line within 
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its covers, although Captain Parker describes the incidents of two wars, and evi- 
dently has at times sailed with some disagreeable commanders. An old officer in 
speaking of the volume said, ‘‘ That book of Parker’s is capital,’ and that is the 
verdict of the service generally. 

WE are rejoiced to know that Charles Scribner’s Sons have found their account 
in publishing recently various books of great value to the two services. The more 
the country at large knows about the exploits of the army and navy, the better it 
is for the country and for the services. 

“Tre British Navy: 11s STRENGTH, RESOURCES, AND ADMINISTRATION.”’ 
By Sir Thomas Brassey, K.C.B.,M.P.,M.A. Infivevolumes. The fourth volume 
of Sir Thomas Brassey’s massive work, ‘‘The British Navy: its Strength, Re- 
sources, and Administration,’”’ which has just been published, is devoted to dock- 
yards, reserves, training, and pensions, and is ‘‘a reprint of his parliamentary 
speeches, letters, papers, and addresses, with additions.’’ The volume, which is a 
royal octavo of 617 pages, is sold at the marvelous low price of $1.25, and the 
whole work can be obtained at about the cost of production. The contents of the 
volumes show the scope of the work, and that it is a most complete, reliable 
account of the British navy at the present time, Sir Thomas Brassey being one of 
the lords of the admiralty. In the first volume Sir Thomas quotes largely from 
Chief Engineer King’s admirable work on the ‘‘ War Ships and Navies of the 
World,’ but is much more fully illustrated. 

With this work, King’s ‘‘ War Ships and Navies of the World,” and Very’s 
‘“‘ Navies of the World” in his library, a navy officer can be well informed re- 
specting the navies of the day and the naval resources of our own and foreign coun- 
tries. 

C. R. Low’s “Life of General Lord Wolseley” (of Cairo), which originally 
was published in 1878, has been brought up to date by the author, and is published 
in a new edition by Richard Bentley & Son, London, in a stout volume of about 500 
pages crown octavo. It is illustrated with an engraved portrait of Lord Wolseley 
at the age of forty-eight. Lord Wolseley was born on the 4th of June, 1833, and 
has therefore just passed his semi-centennial birthday, and is two years younger 
than Lieutenant-General Phil. H. Sheridan, of the United States army, who was 
born March 6, 1831. 

THE seventh volume of the cabinet edition of Kinglake’s ‘‘ Invasion of the 
Crimea: its Origin and an Account of its Progress down to the Death of Lord Rag- 
lan,’’ near thirty years after the events it records, and a quarter of a century 
since the publication of the first volume, has recently been published by Messrs. 
Blackwood & Sons, of Edinburgh and London. It is illustrated with a map of the 
positions occupied by the belligerents in the winter of 1853-54. 

Tue “ VoYAGE OF THE STEAM-YACHT WANDERER, OF THE Royat YACHT 
SQUADRON, AROUND THE WORLD IN 1880-82,’’ from the journals and letters of 
C. and 8. Lambert, and edited by Gerald Young, has recently been published by 
Macmillan & Co., London, in a handsome royal octavo volume, fully and beauti- 
fully illustrated with colored plates and wood-cuts. 

Tue “Town OF WAYLAND (MASSACHUSETTS) IN THE CIVIL War. 1861- 
65, AS REPRESENTED IN THE ARMY AND NAVY OF THE AMERICAN UNION,” pre- 
pared and published as a memorial volume by order of the town of Wayland in 
1871 for distribution, in a small 4to of 500 pages, has recently been placed on sale 
at the bookstores. 

“THe LIVES oF THE TWELVE Casars,” by Suetonius, illustrated with their 
portraits, and translated by Alexander Thomson, M.D., has been published by R. 
Worthington, New York. 

‘A History oF THE WAR WITH Mexico,” by Horatio O. Ladd, with illus- 
trations and a map, has been published in a 12mo volume of 328 pages. 





